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Laa  aiiamplalraa  orlglnaux  dont  la  oouvartura  an 
poplar  ast  imprlm4a  sdnt  fllm4s  sn  commandant 
par  la  pramiar  plat  at  an  tarminam  salt  par  ia 
damMra  paga  qui  comporta  una  amprainta 
dimprasslon  ou  d  INustradon,  soit  par  la  sacond 
plat,  salon  la  cas.  Toua  las  autraa  axamplairas 
orlglnaux  sont  flimte  an  common^am  par  ia 
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Un  daa  symbolaa  sulvants  apparaltra  sur  is 
damlAra  imaga  da  chaqua  mieroflcha,  sslon  ia 
cas:  la  symbola  -^  signWa  "A  8UIVRE",  ia 
symboto  y  signifia  "FIN". 

Laa  cartas,  planchas,  tableaux,  etc.,  pauvam  Mra 
fHmte  i  das  taux  rfe  .^iduetion  diffArents. 
Lorsquo  Is  documam  ast  trap  grand  pour  Itra 
raproduit  an  un  saul  cHchi.  11  cat  fllmA  i  partir 
da  I'angia  aupMaur  gaucha,  da  gaucha  i  droita, 
at  da  haut  un  bas,  an  pranant  la  nombra 
dimagas  nicaasalra.  Las  diagrammas  sulvants 
Wustrant  la  mdthoda. 
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UUEEN  VICTORIA  IN  HER  CORONATION  ROUES,  1837. 
(From  tlie  celebrated  painting  by  Sir  David  ll'ilkic.) 
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PEBFACB. 


When  the  hi.tory  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurjr  comes 
to  be  written  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  aur! 
PM«ng  interest,  recording  the  many  great  chanees  in 

et"nlr'  "'•^J^*  '•PP^"*'*  ^-''«  thetng'aVd 
eventful  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

nnKr*"!*  "Gleanings"  were  begun  with  no  view  to 
publication  but  only  to  refresh  my  own  fading  me,^ 

whlVrf/'^*".'^*"''  **^  *»»*<>"«  interest,  most  ™f 
which  had  transpired  during  my  own  lifetime     I  «H>n 

d  jvered  that  I  had  undertaken  a  very  difficul  t«k 

of  the  period  and  personal  friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  who,  in  various  ways,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  came  to  my  assistance,  without  whose  help 
these  pages  could  not  have  been  written,  and  tTwhom 

L?H    v^  ?*PT  ™^  ^'''»»8  8ratitude.    My  chief 
authorities  have  been  the  Encyclopedias  •'  Brit««,nicl" 

"a1  W^^^^^        "J;'PPincotf.American  GaxTtte^" 
EnH^A'u^^^'^  Of  Europe,"  "Aubrey's  History  of 

ft^re  »  ?5^  p\  ^"    ^°«^°»0Pedia  of  English  Liter- 
ature     Lord  Roberts'  «  Porty-one  Years  in  India  " 

Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,"  and  Cunningham's  "Church 
tov  ^v'^''"i  -^-^  History^of  the  Cana^I  ' 


(■  i 


;  1 
■  I 


•  PRIFAOK. 

Among  the  personal  friends  above  referred  to 
may  be  mentioned  Ven.  Archdeacon  Richardson  of 
London,  Ontario,  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  D.D.,  W. 
R.  Cruikshank,  B.A.,  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  Herbert  Symonds,  D.D.,  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Montreal,  Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  C.M.G., 
and  Archibald  Blue,  statistician  of  Ottawa,  B.  B. 
Greenshields  and  W.  Drysdale  of  Montreal,  A.  "W 
Lindsay,  M.D.  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  J.  Stuart  Laing  of  New 
Orleans,  Lawrence  Tasker  of  New  York,  Dr.  A.  Mao- 
lean  of  Sarnia,  Ontario,  and  Thomas  Croil  of  Aber- 
deenshire. 

While  admiring  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter 
in  these  latter  days,  we  sometimes  wonder  what  was 
passing  through  the  mind  bf  the  Psalmist  when  he 
wrote  these  lines: 

«  What  if  mui  that  Thou  art  mindftil  of  him  T  and  th*  ton  of  bmd 
« th.t  Thou  TiiltMt  him  ?  Thou  mMiMt  him  to  have  dominion  orer 
"  the  works  of  Thy  hudt ;  Thon  hut  pat  all  tilings  aodar  hte  fMi" 

Crude  and  fragmentary  though  they  be,  in  these 
pages  there  may  be  found  statements  that  will  awaken 
pleasant  memories  of  by-gone  years,  and  perhaps  make 
some  "  chords  that  were  broken  to  vibrate  onoe  more.' 

Such  as  they  are,  the  Oleaninga  are  now 

DEDICATED 

TO  BELOVED  FriEITDS  AKD  RELATIVES  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF 

THE  Atlantic,  this  Foubth  day  or  September, 
Nineteen  thirteen. 

GOD  BE  WITH  TOU  TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN. 


ISO  CuMuiT  Snnr, 

MOSTBUL.      , 


JAMES  CROIL. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE   VICTORIAN   ERA. 

M188I0»ABr  ASPECT  I  THB  UNION  OF  CBUBCBBS- 
THE  BOUNTOUH  TOUBNAMBNT.  ' 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
JJER  late  Miyeaty  Qaeen  Victoria,  only  daughter  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent  (fourth  son  of  George  III ) 
wa«  born  on  May  24th,  1819;  auoceeded  her  uncle, 

olll  'VSoo  •'  *^""*  ^®'^'  ^^3^5  ""  «'o^n«d.  June 
^th,  1838;  married,  February  10th,  1840,  H  R  H 

Pnnce  Albert  of  Saxe^bourg  and  Gotha.  The  Prince 
Consort  died  on  December  14th,  1861,  in  the  forty- 
second  j^ear  of  his  age.  Queen  Victoria  died  on  Jan- 
uary,  22nd,  1901,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  sixty-fourth  of  her  illustrious  reign.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  both  buried  in 
the  mausoleum  at  Frogmore. 

Fakilt  of  Queen  Viotobia. 

'^"  ^T  """  .^«'~"*  A"""..,  born  Norembar  airt,  1840;  nur- 

AngMt  Sth,  l»oi.    His  Imperil  M^ertj  died  on  June  16th  1888 

UTing  r.lgn«,  but  for  th.  brief  period  of  three  month,  .ni.ix  C 

Al.«,  EDWA.D  (K,M  Bow«o  VII.).  bom  Norember  tth,  1841  :  married 

ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deth  of  hi.  mother.  Qaeen  Vlctoriit  Wm 
crowned  onAugu.t9th,  1902.    HI.  M^eetydled  on  tUrm^Z^ 

ll'^':"'T,r  "'"•  ^^  "dthe'tenth  of  huCek   Jni 
reign,  MdwM  l.ld  to  re.t  with  nnp.r.llel«|  ,t.to  ceremonl.1,  on 

T 


8  Thi  YiOTOBUjr  Eba. 

May  totb,  la  tk«  AlkMt  llMMtel,  H  OMrgf  •  Okapal,  at  Wia4Mr, 
wb«n  Hit  Mi^Mr's  aklMl  Mm  AlWl  Tietor,  Dvka  of  OIwmm*,  mi 
Us  kntlMr,  tmold,  Dak*  cf  AlkMy.  wwa  bwM. 


Au«i,PriBeMofliMM,])wMlitf^  ton  M  April  M,IM»;  mrMIb 
IMt,  tk«  Oru4  Dak*  of  Bmm,  4tod  oa  DMMbw  14,  ItTI. 

Hnoi  Aifiw,  Dako  of  Mabafgfc,  boca  oa  Aagart  •,  IM4 ;  ■airi.d  Mario 

Oiaad  Dackm  of  BaMia,  ia  IIT4 ;  4M  oa  Jaly  M,  IM*. 
BnnA,  PriaeoM  Obriatiaa  of  8oUMwlt.BoM*la,  boia  oa  May  >»,  1M«; 

■airiod  OB  Jn\j  »,  l«M,  tbo  Maoo  OkriMiaa  of  Hckl«»if.Bolatoia. 
fnmm  Loom,  PsekOM  of  Aigylo,  kon  oa  Maieb  II,  1M«;  aanM  tko 

Maiqaia  of  Loraa,  Wutk  tx,  lITl. 
Panoa  Aataga,  Oak*  of  Ooaaaa^l,  bota  May  1,  lUO;  aarriod  PriaoM* 

Lo«««a  of  riaMia,  Marak  It,  itTt. 
Paiaoa  Lbonu,  Dak*  of  Albaay,  kora  April  t,  IMS ;  aairiod  Boloaa.  Ma. 

oaaa  of  WaMoek.  April  ft,  IMt  j  dlad  at  OaaaM,  Marok  M,  1N4. 
■■AttiOT,PriaMaiofBa«t«ib*rg,botaoa  April  14,  IMT;  aonM  Priaeo 

Boa^of  Battoabarg,  Jaly  tt,  IpH.     Bo  diod  oa  Jaaaaiy  M,  IMt. 

Tk*  Priaoon  Baa,  daatktar  of  Boatrieo,  Mrriod  AMboM,  Klac  of 

■paia,oaM^ai,IM«. 

Family  OF  Knro  Edwabd  VII. 

nnoB  Auaat  Tmoa, Dako  of  OtanMoaad  Avoadalot  fc*«  oa  Jaaaaiy 
8,  ISM ;  diod  OB  Jaaaaiy  14,  ISSS. 

FMioa  aaoaoa  Wuamm Baaiat  Auan,kon  oa  Jaao  S,  IMS;  aanlod 
Jaly  t,  lSSS,B.B.B.PriaoMtTiotoitoMaiy  of  Took;  waipioolaiaMd 
KlagoftkoBritiakDoBlatoaaaBd  Dq^oadoMloo  m  May  »,  ISIS, 
aadwaaeTOwa«IJaaon,lsll.  B«  Mi^oaty  Qaow  Maty  waa  koia 
oa  May  M,  IMT. 

^f*™5,*«  •■  Fokfaaqr  M,  IMT ;  Mirioi^  Jaly  tT,  ISM,  tta 
DakooiFUk. 

Tmvobu,  kora  oa  Jaly  s,  ISM ;  aaaMTriod. 
Paneaaa  Maob,  kon  oa  Roroaibn  SS,  ISM ;  auoriod  Ja|y  tS,  ISSS,  Priaeo 

<»arloa  of  DnMA,  tko  Klat  of  Bonray  riaoo  ISSS. 
Pann  AuHuian  Joaa,  kan  OB  April  S,  ISTI ;  diod  April  T,  ISTI. 

Family  op  Euro  Obobgb  Y. 

Panoa  Auaat  Bdwabb,  boni  oa  Jaao  »»,  1SS4. 
PanoB  Auaat  raaDBBia,  kon  oa  Doeoakw  14,  ISSS. 
Pancaaa  Tiofoau  Auxtn»A,  kon  oa  April  SS,  IMT. 
P»>w  BaiBT  Wfluuui,  bMB  oa  Mwok  SI,  ISM. 
Panoa  Oaoan  Bpwus,  kon  m  Dooaaktr  M,  ISM. 


Paaoa  JoBi  Oauua,  kon  oa  Jaly  II,  ISSS. 


Ml 


gUEEN  VICTORIA 
In  tlie  year  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897. 
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PRINCE  AU.KRT  OK  SAXE  CO.UHR.;  AND  IJOTIIA. 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 
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The  Victobian  Eba.  9 

The  Prime  Miuisteri  of  the  British  Government 
during  Her  Mnjesty'g  reign  and  up  to  the  year  1913 
were  as  follows  :  ' 

Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  The  Rt  Hon 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Lord 
Beaconsfield),  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur 
Balfour,  Herbert  Henry  Asquith. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  Primates  of  all  England  since  1813, 
with  the  dates  of  their  appointment : 
ifioc^^T?  Manners  Sutton,  1805;  William  Howley, 
1828;  John  Bird  Sumner,  1848;  Charles  Thomas 
Longley,  1862;  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  1868-  Ed- 
ward  White  Benson,  1883;  Frederick  Temple,  1896  • 
Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  190i.  ' 

(Tait  and  DaridnoD  were  both  born  in  Edinbargfa  > 

Dr.  Ingram,  Bishop   of  Stepney  was  appointed  ^ 
Bishop  of  London,  1901.      He  visited  this  country 
twice,   first  as  ambassador  from  King  Edward  the 
Seventh  to  present  the  Church  at  Bruton,  Virginia, 
U.S.A.  with  a  Bible  in  remembrance  of  the  tercenten- 
ary  of  the  first  English  Settlement  in  Virginia;  and 
again  he  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  All  Saints 
Cathedral  in  Halifax,  in  1911,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  received  a  hearty  welcome  and  captivated    his 
audiences  by  his  eloquence.    He  was  succeeded  as 
Bishop  of  Stepney  by  the  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang. 
Vicar  of  Portsea,  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Principal  John  Marshall  Lang  of 
Aberdeen  University,  an  ex-moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  1909,  in  succession   to  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Maclagan.  , 
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The  Victorian  Era. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1789-1912. 
In  all  twenty^even,  of  whom  twenty  were  law. 

ffi  "7"^^  =  J°^  ^'*'»'"-'  1796;  Thomas  Jeffewon 
1800;  Jame-  Madison,  1808 ;  James  Monroe,  1816- 
John  Qumcy  Adams,  1824 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  1828 
K^PoV    l«^r"^.!f'''  J«»^»  Tyler,  1841    James' 
pLrof^'Jo    V  ^'"*'''*   ^'"™°'^'   1850;  Franklin 

r*h       iJfi?"'^."^"''*  ^•^*^««'  187t,   .aester  A. 
Arthur,  1881  ,•    Grover  Cleveland,  1884  ;  Benjamin 

H.  Taft,  1908;  Woodrow  Wilson,  1912 

Six  were  soldiers  at  thp  time  of  their  election,  viz. 
George  Washington  1789;  William  Henry  Harrison, 
1840;  Zachray  Taylor,  1848 ;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  1868 
James  A.  Garfield,  1880;  Theodore  Roosevelt  1901. 
Andrew  Johnson,  1865,  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and 
a  "self-made  man,"  so  called. 

Certain  of  the  Presidents  were  twice  elected  :  the 
figures  here  are  of  first  elections  only. 

Cl.T:,tZd  Sr    '~''^''""'  ^"''''  «-•""-».  B'-J-'n  H.rri.on, 
Fonr  were  llethodl.Wohn.on,  Or.nt,  Hve.  «,d  McKlnler 

Two  were  Unltartans-Flllmore  and  Taft 

Oarfleld  wa.  a  member  of  the  «  Church  of  the  Disciple.  " 

JefferMn  was  classed  as  a  «  Free  Thinker  "  ' 
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Weodrow  WIIwii,  the  newly  elected  Preildent,  ii  the  ion  of  a  Preiby. 
teri«n  minieter  who  became  well  known  in  the  Soathern  States  of  America. 
HU  Krudtether  on  bU  mother'a  tide— Rer.  Tbomai  Woodrow— wa»  alio  a 
Preibyterian  minieter,  who  emlfrated  to  America  in  1836,  and  preached  in 
BrockTille,  OnUrio.  for  about  a  year.  His  great  grandfiither  waa  a  Camer- 
onian— now  known  as  the  Reformed  Preibyterian  Charch. 

"  Wattle,"  the  well  informed  Olaegow  correnpondent  of  the  Uontnal 
IMly  Star,  claims  to  hare  made  the  dlucoTery  that  "  all  of  the  Preeldente  of 
« the  United  Statei  were  of  Bcottieh  origin,  if  traced  hx  enough  back ;  eren 
"  RoowTelt,  though  he  waa  DatcL  on  hiH  futher'e  side,  hii  mither'i  furefulk 
-  could  be  traced  back  to  the  wee  StiriiDg^hire  Tillage  o'  Baldemook." 


GOVERNORS  GENERAL 
OP  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

SINCE    CONFEDERATION. 

These  have  been  nine  in  number,  of  whom  seven 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  namely :  Viscount 
Monk,  1867;  Lord  Lisgar,  1868;  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
1872;  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1883;  Lord  Stanley, 
1888 ;  Earl  of  Minto,  1898 ;  Earl  Grey,  1904  ;  H.R.H. 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  1911. 

Two,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  1878  (now  the  Duke 
of  Argyll),  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  1893,  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
ranks  as  a  ruling  elder. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  NOTES. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  United 
States  was  Dr.  Carroll  in  1789,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop  in  1815,  and  died  in  the  same  year  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  The  first  American  Cardinal  was 
Archbishop  McCloskey  in  1875.  Archbishop  Gibbons 
received  the  decoration  of  the  Red  Hat  in  1885  from 
Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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Church  inl^u'Ll'        °'l"*"'   ^O""^' 

other  iii„fj„„.tho''  1  n  rir  ^°»"« 

1883-1908,  .Tthe  R°  ,  Pr i-''-  »  "'"■'• "'  "«-  York 
of  M«««h„«;u  1891  JsM  ■'■'"  ^~»'"'  ^•'>-.  B-'-oP 

UbJo'r       J""«d.ct.o,.  extended  from  Lo„i.i.na  to 

whole  of  Brt'erSot^J  f "  "•"""""'  '"doded  the 
Bi-hop  to  .  Briti.h  r^  Amerioe-the  Bret  ProteetMt 

of  E";u'„rnl""prLt^%?iL''°'' "''■'' ''''-'' 
the  Arohbishon  „f  f7  !  T  "'  '^""'^  conreorsted  by 
Hed  76  '  "f  C^-te'bar^  1793;  he  died  in  1825' 

ietter8p,,en.  "l,    "f!  ■" „""  "PPointed  bj-  Eoy.1 

in  C„.da;  he  died  in  18*68  'J' """«"""  «''°"* 
the  Kev.  Aehton  Oxenden  D^  wr  ■°"*"'"'  ''^ 
wd  WM  Kiooeeded  bv  Dr  M  Ji  '  T^  "™«"«^  '879, 
who  died  in  1892  in  th    oJ^"^''^  °'  F«derictoa,  N.B. 

Andrew-,   n^ivirluv    t^f"."'  "  «'^'""'  »f  St. 
Toronto,  wWoh "  '  fhaf  """O'   ^'«-«  Bishop  of 

""'  '™«  «mh'-     '  the  entire 
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Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1839— destined  to  be 
the  most  influential  ecclesiastic  that  ever  set  foot  in 
Canada— died  in  1867  in  his  90th  year.    Rev.  John 
Travers  Lewis,  D.D.  was  elected  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ontario,  1862.     He  was  appointed  Metropolitan  in 
1893  and  Archbishop  of  Canada,  in  1894,  and  died  at 
sea  1901,  in  his  76th  year.     The  Rev.  David  Ander- 
son was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ruperts  Land  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     After  fifteen  years  of  faithful  service 
he  returned  to  England  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Machray  who  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
1865.      In   1874  he    was    elected    Metropolitan  of 
Ruperts  Land,  and  on  the   union  of  the  Anglican 
Churches  in  1893  became  the  first  Primate  of  all 
Canada;  he  died  in  1904  in  his  73rd  year  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Primacy  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Archbishop 
Bond  of  Montreal,  who  died  in  1906  in  the  92nd  year 
of  his  age.     In  January  of  the  following  year  the  Rt. 
Rev.  A.  Sweatman,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
was  elected  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  all  Canada; 
he  died  in  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Primate  Most  Rev.  Samuel  Pritchard  Matheson,  who 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  Manitoba,  of 
Scottish  parentage  in  1862,  consecrated  1903  by  the 
Most  Rev.  R.  Machray,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Ruperts  Land  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Winnipeg. 

POPES  OP  ROME. 

Pius  VII,  1800-1823;  Leo  XTI,  1823-1829;  Pius 
VIII,  1829-1830;  Gregory  XVI,  1831-1846;  Pius  IX 
1846-1878 ;  Leo  XIII,  1878-1903 ;  Pius  X,  1903. 

The  first  Cardinal  in  Canada  was  Archbishop  Tas- 
chereau  of  Quebec,  and  as  yet  the  only  one,  created 
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mi„?/  ""•  ^''"';°''  °f  E»«'»n'l :  Dean  Slanlev  of  We«t. 

I««  W.,t.     the  hymn  writer",  D.«n  Ra„»y,  Edinl 

j4h'pLtr*"*""™"'  ^'"""^  N.wm.„H.U  «,d 
I^„^  ■'■•  Bapti.k  Church  :  Ch.rle.  H.  Spurgeon,  of 

Scotland;  the  Iwt  named  pre«:h.d  in  Edinburgh  62 
year,  without  receiving  any  .tipeod.  * 

...      •j'"."u"'"""  ^""""''^  Charle.  We.le»,  who 

O^  P.f  *  T  °°*''"'  ^'""'™'-  J«»Wn.,  Marie 
oZiZ  l'"'\'^""  "^  "■™  •»  <5e»"al  Booth 
v2?„P^""'  iT^'  "'"•  '*'"'  '»  1912,  in  the  83rd 
year  of  hi.  age.    The  Count.M  of  Huntingdon  a  eon- 

.•nTT^''"  ^  ^""y- "»'«» f"  her*  eal,  de"t 
bon,  and  phtlanthrophy,  died  in  1791  in  her  84th  year. 

oTI    .!•  r  o"  of  «  •«->»  ">•'  bear,  her  name. 
Of  Scottieh  Pre.byteri.ns  euoh  eminent  divine. 

Dr.  Donald  McLeod,  St.  Columba  Church,  London  • 
Norman  McLeod  of  the  Barony,  Ol..g„w.' Princi,^.' 
John  TuUoch  of  St.  Andrew'.  Univer.ity  Dr.  John 
M,r.hall    Ung    Principal  „f  Aberdeen  Univer,^ty! 

1  K  H  B   ^-  n"?'.""-  »'  "^'"S""  tTniver.it/ 
A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  Dr.  John  Curd,  Glaagow  Univernty  • 
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Professor  Flint,  Dr.  James  McGregor,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Professor  Charteris,  Dr.  George  W.  Sprott,  The  Leish- 
mans,  father  and  son  ;  Thomas  Chalmers,  Dr.  Rainey, 
Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  James  Begg,  W.  Garden  Blaikie, 
Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  Dr.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Walter 
C.  Smith,  the  poet  preacher;  Horatius  Bonar,  the 
hymn  writer,  Dr.  John  Cairns,  and  Dr.  Button  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  United  States,  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn ; 
and  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  of  New  York ;  Moody 
and  Sankey  the  noted  evangelists. 

In  the  United  States  eminent  Presbyterians  dur- 
ing the  period  were  Dr.  Talmage,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr. 
John  R.  Paxton,  Dr.  William  Adams,  of  New  York ; 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Dr.  Moses 
Hoge,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Hodge  and  his  two  sons,  Archibald  Alexander  and 
Casper  Wister,  and  Dr.  James  McCosh,  all  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary ;  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  Princeton. 
Francis  Ashbury  was  elected  in  1784  the  first  Bis- 
hop of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States;  he  died  in  1816,  age  71  years. 

Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  of  Boston,  the  founder 
and  life-long  stronghold  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Scien- 
tists in  America  about  the  year  1867,  died  December, 
1910,  aged  90,  leaving  a  large  fortune  which  was  be- 
queathed  to  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  William  EUery  Chanuing,  D.D ,  i^e  ao- 
knowledged  head  and  foremost  leader  of  the  Unitarian 
Churches  "  not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
world"  died  in  1842. 

Among  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Canada  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Rev.  George 
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«•»..«,»  of  Montr.J,  Dr.  B.id,  Dr.  Topp,  Toronto 
I^.  Cod.r,n.  of  Br..tford  .nd  dV  J.m..  IloU^„ 

hi«ori„.  of  thJir  MmT      '^'""''"«  ""  ""  C''"'"' 

Church,  Montreal,  waa  appointed  P.incipal  of  the  nIw 

Westminster  Hall    Theoloirical  CaU^Z   v 

BC    in  lOfta     n    r  "  ,    51       ^o"ege,  Vancouver, 

m.  (jraiit,C.M.G.,  KingMon;  Dr.  MacVicar  and  Dr 
&r.njg,r«f  M„mr..I,  Dr.  John  Cookof  QueS^     In 

hv  J-*  ^nu  °»?"te'-<«^«ned  in  Canada  in  the  Pres- 

of  Lunenburg,  N.  S.  who  preached  exclusively  b  the 
German  language  1770-1820  ^ 

Among  the  Methodists  were  Morley  Punsheon 

cU'Tl\  V"'^'  ^'-  S"ti^erland,-'Dr   AlD 
Carman  Lachlan  Taylor,  Dr.  Douglas,  ir  B«rwa!h 

was  adrnftt^l       '     ?'u"^  ''^^  Congregational  Church 
was  admittedly  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  his  day. 
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and  John  Edward*  of  the  Baptist  Church  one  of  the 
most  successful  preachers  of  his  time. 

Prominent  P  o*eotant  divines  in  other  countries, 
were  Pdre  Fyocintiie,  Theodore  Mono,  Edmund  Pres- 
senc6  and  R  v.  R.  W.  lAt^M  founder  of  the  Protest- 
ant Mission  n>  Fr&nce  th  ,t  bears  his  name,  Gavazzi 
the  great  Italian  refor^aer.  Dr.  Walter  Stewart  of 
Leghorn  and  Count  Proohet  the  friend  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  in  Rome;  Prof.  Godet  of  Neuchatelle ;  Christ- 
lieb  of  Bonn,  Dean  Vahl  and  Dr.  Kalker  of  Denmark, 
Prof.  Barde  and  Dr.  Jean  Henri  Merle  D'Aubign6, 
the  gifted  historian  of  the  reformation,  Ben  Oliel  of 
Jerusalem. 


MISSIONARIES  OP  THE  PERIOD. 

Bishops  Heber  and  Wilson  ;  Dr.  Alexander  Duff, 
Dr.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  Dr.  George  Smith  the  emin- 
ent and  voluminous  biographer  of  « Missionaries  in 
India";  Adoniram  Judson,  the  pioneer  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary in  Burmah,  and  his  three  wives,  each  of  them 
as  enthusiastic  as  himself  in  the  work  of  missions. 
Dr.  Judson  died  at  sea  1850,  aged  62  years,  leaving 
behind  him  a  grand  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
laborious  and  successful  missionaries  of  modem  times. 
Dr.  Morrison  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  in  China 
1807,  followed  by  William  C.  Bums  and  Hudson 
Taylor  of  the  Inland  Mission.    In  Africa,  Robert  and 
Mary  Moffat,  and  David  Livingtone,  and  Dr.  Laws  of 
the   Livingstonia  Mission.    In  Trinidad  Dr.  John 
Morton  and  Kenneth  J.  Grant.    John  Morton  died 
in  1912  after  forty-five  years  of  eminently  successful 
work  in  that  island. 
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John  Williams,  Bishop  Patteson,  John  Geddie, 
George  N.  Gordon,  and  James  D.  Gordon  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  Dr.  W.  S.  Lawes  and  the  Rev.  James  Chal- 
mers  of  New  Guinea.  These  five  :  Williams,  Bishop 
Patteson,  the  brothers  Gordon,  and  Chalmers  after 
years  of  heroic  labor  among  sr  age  tribes  all  went  to 
join  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs.  A  tablet  on  the 
wall  of  the  Church  in  Aneityum  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Geddie  is  thus  inscribed  "  When  he  came  here  in 
1848  there  were  no  Christians,  when  he  left  in  1872, 
there  were  no  heathen";  a  grander  tribute  than 
this  IS  not  to  be  found  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
died  at  Geelong,  Australia,  1872,  aged  67. 

The  first   two  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan 
were  the  Rev.  John  Liggins  and   the  Rev.  C.  M 
Williams  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.     The  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  and  Asa 
Thurston  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  United 
States  were  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  in  Hawaii  in 
1820.    When  Hawaii  became  a  colony  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  population  had 
embraced  Christianity  under  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Association  of  Hawaii.    Bishop  Gobat  of  the 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  who  laboured 
for  many  years  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  1846  and  for  thirty  years 
afterwards  his  name  was  a  household  word  with  every 
protestant  who  visited  the  Holy  Land.     The  "  Robert 
College"  iii  Constantinople  was  founded  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Robert  of  New  York,  who  has  contributed  to 
It  since  its  commencement  in  1863,  one  hundred  and 
seventy.five  thousand  dollars.     In  1864  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  was  founded  at  Beirut  and  placed 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss. 
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A  Missionary  school  was  also  established  at  Bar- 
diezag  in  Turkey  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Chambers  formerly  of  Whitby, Canada,  in  1879;  under 
his  able  management  this  has  become  a  large  indus- 
trial school,  of  which  he  is  still  the  principal. 

The  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  were  instituted  in  the  following  order  :  New 
Hebrides,  1846,  Trinidad  and  the  Webt-Indies  in 
1867,  Formosa,  1871,  India,  1875,  China,  1888,  Korea, 
1898. 

Captain  Allen  Gardiner  founder  of  the  Missions  to 
the  Patagonians  in  South  America,  1844.  He  and 
his  companions  ten  or  twelve  in  number  all  died  fronk 
sheer  starvation  in  1851.  Of  all  the  eminent  mission- 
aries of  the  period,  the  only  one  who  was  accorded 
the  honour  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wab 
David  Livingstone  whose  remains  were  brought  to 
England,  thousands  of  miles  over  land  and  sea  by 
several  of  his  faithful  native  servants  in  Africa.  He 
died  in  1873,  and  was  buried  with  impressive  cere- 
monies in  the  nave  of  the  Abbey,  1874. 

Among  the  noted  Evangelists  of  the  period  were 
Rev.  Henry  Drummond  of  Edinburgh ;  Rev.  Robert 
Murray  McCheyne  of  Dundee ;  Rev.  A.  N.  Somerville 
of  Glasgow;  Rev.  Henry  Varley;  Edward  Payson 
Hammond;  Moody  and  Sankey;  Gypsy  Smith, 
General  Booth ;  Lord  Radstock,  John  McNeil,  Chap- 
man and  Alexanrler. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  ASPECT. 

the  Nineteenth  Century  bu  been  n,  Jked  by  , 3>llv 
.ncr..«d  nte^rt  in  foreign  mi^on  work,  eC«f 
u*c  Hende.  «d  ««,ife.Jti„n.  .f  .  wid^pt^S 
««  fornmon  «d  o<K.per.ii„n  in  home  6,1^7/. 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  onT«,.„ 
ni.«op.ry  ^M„  i„  „i  "^  «"« 

TOietiei     The  number   of   ordained    mi»ion«i.. 
oZZ"  "*"  ?":•• '"  «»"'  ""er  helpers 

therr.r~"  •'"'""  •"'  "■"»•»■  TheTncom..  rf 
tneae  aoaetiea  amounted  in  all,  to  orer  til  nnnruin 

of  which  neariy  ,2,000,000  caWe  Lm't'he*  iS"*"' 

SgeTt  Ts'^rti.trrh-n  '"r 

w^h  n^  f  *^^"*V°^  ^"'^  inissionaries  have  met 
with  hke  success.    He  became  instrumental  in  thl 

T:rtei^T/ '<!"'  "-'^^^  ^-  thiiMdt 

monument  tn  V  *  ^"P*"^  *'"«*^^  *  «Pl«°<lid 

Tr^ctT  memory  at  Madras,  while  the  Bajah 

erected  a  monument  in  the  mission  church,  in  wSch 
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he  it  repretented  m  griping  the  hand  of  the  dvin. 
mi«,on.rjr  .„d  receiving  hifhenediction  ^    * 

Oldmt  FoBiioK  Mission  Sooiwits. 

lowh!t*!!If  **^S.ri  •~**"*'  0"«in*t«d  in  the  lol- 
^^I  ^n'tlr  •  •  ^'''  '^'  *»»•  P~P*8"«on  of  the 
A^hl  .i     Tn*"  P*"*  ""  instituted  in  1701,  the 

M  ISo"  -^  o^"'^  or,g,n»ted  in  1799.  The  Baptist 
M««on.rjr  S««etjr  in  1792:  The  London  MiwioSary 

?^'.  iTKnTw,  I'\^'''  '""^  '*••  PropagationTf 
h.  •IL!r  ^"°'^^f*^'^•'  fo'«ned  in  Edinburgh  in  1709. 

d«  tt„  t!7^^"^**^  ''''^*'  *« -ietexifiiing  agen- 
rth^UtMi  "  r''''*'°""-  TbeWe'ltf,an 
Two  ^    u  *"!°"*'^  ^•'^  ""^  instituted  in  1817. 

Oli^ow  th  *"f      ^'"'  ^"  Edinburgh,  and  one  in 
GlajRow,  the  former  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John 

it  ir!t^""*^  ^?^""^  ''^  *^*  ^»»""'^  of  Scotland- 
ita  first  foreign  missionary. 

Foreign  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

iil  u-  .  ^""^'^n  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  was  instituted  in  1810.  The  Foreim 
Mission  Board  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  b 
the  United  State,  was  formed  in  1886.  The  firs" 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
^e  United  States  originated  in  1887.  and  that  of  the 
Reformed  Chun^h  in  1826:  of  the  Methodist  Church 
m  the  United  States,  1819,  and  in  Canada,  1824 :  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the 
United  States,  1814,  and  in  Canada.  1847. 
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William  Carey  "  the  conwcrated  cobbler,"    waa 
born  at  Paulerabury,    Nortbamptonihire,  Euglaud, 
1761.    He  waa  aent— the  firit  £ng!.«h  miMionary— to 
lodia,  by  the  Baptist  Society  in  1792.  He  establiibed 
a  miiwon  at  Serampore,  thon  a  Danish  Colony.     In 
1801,  the  New  Testament  in  Bengali  translated  by 
Carey,  issued  from  the  mission  press,  soon  after  this, 
so  famous  bad  be  become,  Carey  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  the  College  of  Fort 
William,   founded    by   the  Marquis  of   Wellesley. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  literary 
work,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  no  lew  than  40  different  dialects. 
At  length  after  toiling  foi  40  years,  his  henlth  and 
strength  began  to  fail.     He  did  not  however  cease 
from  his  labours,  until  he  had  seen  213,000  volumes 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  issued  from 
the   mission  press  at  Serampore.     Dr.  Carey  died 
peacefully  on  the  9th  June,  1843,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age. 

Htmns  and  Oboans  in  Puplio  Wobship. 

The  use  of  hymns  other  than  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  the  Church  of  England,  dates  from  an  early  period. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
A.D.  1649  we  find  the  Te  Deum,  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  A.D.  374. 

This  was  introduced  in  the  "Scottish  Hymnal" 
for  the  first  time  in  1871,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  Synod  in  1872. 

"  The  Book  of  Praise  "  now  used  in  Canada,  dates 
from  1897. 

In  many  of  the  rural  parishes  in  Scotland,  the 
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people  were  content  to  uie  the  PMlms  of  David  and 
the  Paraphraiei  to  the  exclusion  of  hymne  of  no  called 
"  human  composure"  as  Burns  puts  it : 

•«Th«7  cbut  (h«lr  wtltM  aotoa  in  ■impU  gtiiM, 
Th«y  tBD*  thair  bwrta,  bjr  ht  Uta  noblMt  •in, 
Ptrhapt  OandM't  wild  warbllnr  mtMorM  riM, 
Or  plaiotlT*  Hartyn  wotthj  of  tb«  urn*, 
CoBiwrMi  with  tbN«  lultMi  trills  m*  tame." 

The  Paraphrases  and  five  Eymna  were  first  intro- 
duced in  public  worship  by  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1746,  and  were  revised  as  we  now  have 
then  in  1782.  It  was  customary  for  the  reader  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  give  out  the  whole  psalm, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  was  to  be  sung.  At  a  later  period 
the  precentor  read  the  psalm  line  by  line,  intoning  it 
to  suit  the  key  note  of  each  succeeding  line.  This 
practice  continued  long  in  vogue— even  to  our  own 
time,  and  its  discontinuance  in  many  quarters  was 
combated  as  an  innovation  not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  many  of  the  old  time  Canadian  congregations, 
the  men  occupied  one  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
women  the  other  side.  They  remained  seated  while 
singing,  and  stood  during  prayer,  many  of  them  with 
their  back*  turned  to  the  minister. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
prepared  by  its  General  Assembly  in  1830. 

«  The  Church  Psalmist "  was  adopted  in  1843  by 
the  »  New  School "  Assembly.  The  "  Old  School  " 
in  1888  ordered  a  revision  of  the  "Psalms  and 
Hymns "  which  was  made,  and  authorized  in  1843. 
In  1866  "  The  Hymnal  "  was  approved,  and  allowed 
to  be  used  in  all  the  churches. 
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The  re-united  church  prepared  and  adopted  the 
elaborate  "  Presbyterian  Hymnal "  which  came  into 
general  uae  in  1876.   It  may  be  remarked  that  a  long 
•eries  of  deliverances  on  this  subjent  beginning  as  far 
back  as  1766  attest  the  strong  feeling,  even  in  Repub- 
lican  America,  against  the  introduction  of  hymns  in 
public  worship.    Up  to  this  time,  the  refusal  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  to  sanction 
the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship,  has  kept  them 
apart  from  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  in   the 
United  States;  but,  at  the  last  General  Assemblies 
of  these  two  churches,  resolutions  were  adopted  to 
bring  about  a  union-leaving  the  use  of  hymns  an 
open  question. 

In  regard  to  instrumental  tausic  in  public  worship 
It  may  be  remarked  that  in  1806,  an  organ  had  been 
introduced  in  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Presbytery, 
and  was  sold  to  an  Episcopalian  congregation. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  «  Kirt  o'  whistles" 
in  Scotland  until  some  fifty  years  later. 

Dr.  Story,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  tells  us  in 
his  own  inimitable  style,  how  the  organ  came  to  stay 
in  Auld  Reekie.  Instrumental  music  had  been 
resolved  upon  for  some  time  prior  to  1868,  when  a 
harmonium  was  placed  in  Old  Greyfriar's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  this  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  organ 
in  1866,  which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
congregation ;  not  so  however  by  the  church  courts, 
where  its  use  occasioned  heated  controversy.  Two 
years  later  the  General  Assembly  sanctioned  its  use 
with  the  condition,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  congregation  should  not  thereby  be  endangered. 
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in  i?''J.*  ^  ^*"''"* "°''  minister  of  New  Greyfriara 
in  hi.  Hi.tory  of  the  Greyfriar'.  Churche.  «y,^._ 

wortK-  A  T"  *^'  ^^'•""Pwn  of  reform  in  Church 
worship  and  he  appeared  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when 
^me  reform  of  the  kind  was  greatly  needed  if  the  Scot" 
U^  Church  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  developing 
tastes  of  the  people.   In  the  public  worship  of  God  a! 

conducted  in  the  vast  majorityofChurches,«em^e« 

everence  and  beauty  were  often  sadly  lUing    and 

in  his  own  church  of  Old  Greyfriars  Dr  Lee  sought  to 

in  K  ^  ^""  ""*?.  °'  '*"°»-'      The  two  features 
in  Presbyterian  worship  which  he  found  most  open  to 

^1a        T  .""^  °'""«*^  ^«^««*''  he  supplied  a 

olTuhabl^^T  ^•^*'''  ^"  ""^^^  ^^««  "««  -"»*de 
the  W„t  T'"  P*^*""  *°^  ^*"»"'*««  J  *°  >"<''«•«« 
his^S^^„V      '°T*"*'"°^**»^P'"«  ^«  <*»ed  to 

hamonium.    However  harmless  these  changes  may 

Zl^^l'  ""  *'°'''^''  **"^Pf"^»  '^^y  ^«"  then  dar^ 
ing  innovations  on  the  use  and  wont  of  Scottish  Pres- 
ent r*-"^  *"?  ^''''^^^  *  '^'"^  «f  «"'i««'»-  Differ- 
ent  ^tion.  in  the  Church  regarded  them  with  amaze- 

iW  J  ''*"°*'»r  *'  °'  delight.  The  opponent-  of 
libl^  in  th         "f  '?''"^*^    *■«'  congregational 

C^ur^h^ThTor  **'''"  ^"'^^^  '°'  '^«  Scottish 
thl  n         ,  !  ''"*"'''  ^"  '^  *»»^«  been  reached  in 

to  p  edict  what  the  issue  would  be,  when,  through  a 
mysterious  "Act  of  God/'  the  "  Old  Greyfriars  C^" 


^  Thi  Yiotouak  Era. 

*«>k  wd.    On  th«  eve  of  the  Ai-mM-  n     r 
WM  itricken  with  p.r.lvdJ^  !„a  /^'"""J^  D'-  I^ 

Smaller  oontroveS^.  i«         '  *^^  "*^"  "•«"»•<». 

greg.tio,.dT::^'u  r;„^^^^^^^  ««»--• 

ended  when,  •  yw  ./ui  v      '•       '^^  "•*  *«*»' 

died,  end  the  iuerfth^       '  '•"'"•'  ^^"^  ^ 
we.  a  ▼iflb^.Vr  •  ^**"«  '=<»"'••'  '^hich  he  weired 

hi.  old  Church  ehhnL^K^  K**'^'-  ^'  "  •'^^  "-^d  in 
now  in  renlar  um  ♦!.  J;,  u  ?  f  *"^  harmoniumi 
U"  Tictoiy.  "»™«ny  h>  Ou  ooiiolMiTeii.«  of 

to  I860,  when  tit  s™lj.i^»'»»to,  pwviou. 
m.nui  »o2o  ^;^  *■"',  "r  "» "»  f  i»rtr"- 
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~Jjutori  nam.  of  the  flower  of  nobility-Earl.  Craven 

Lord  of  the  Tournament  appeared  in  a  wil  of  rilt 
armour.  Lady  Seymour,  aoocSnted  the  morbeautfful 

^«S^'   ^d  bestowed  the  laurel,  to  the  .uooeMfk,! 

wmbatant..    The  «ene  of  conflict  wa.  in  tfThToJ 

Eghntoun  Ca.tle,  in  the  County  of  Ay^iSfftu 
'  c«mjn«,d  with  a  longp^«io/of  gran"^^^^^^^^ 

in  .plendid  co.tume.,  headed  by  maJihall.,  twm^ 
•r^  mu«c,an..  Eglintoun  and  the  Marqui.  of  wX- 
ford  were  the  fir.t  to  enter  the  li.t.  witM«cf.  poJ^d 
they  .purred  their  horee..  and  flew  at  each  otKth 
lightning  .peed.  It  wa.  the  work  of  only  a  few 
Jjoandj,  when  Greek  met  Greek  with  a'^h  thaT 

o?  L  « r''*"''."^  "^^^^^^  *»»«P^»»t  the  han^ 
of  the  "Queen  of  Beauty"  «&  ^^  oitce  omfJ» 

e^tlV'^T^"  '''"  *"~'*^'  "d  *^«  day  would 

NT«di«^  r'^"!'^^^^ 

m«„l  *.*°  -^.  *^*  tournament  created  an  im- 

nienee  «n«tion  and  none  who  witneMed  it.  can  e^w 

Waterford  wa.  the  mort  irrepreerible;  hi.  darinJ 
knew  no  bound.,  .teeplechaee.  were  included  in  tSf 
programme,  with  the  utmort  coolne«  he  toS  a  five 
bar  gate  or  a  twelve  foot  ditch,  hit  or  miHut  ^l 
fellow,  he  did  it  once  too  often,  for  not  loj  a^r^I 
exploit,  at  the  Tournament,  he'came  to  gSei^i  h^" 
broken  neck  Next  to  Lady  Seymour,  uL  Mn! 
toun  wa.  the  cynoeure  of  all  eyea    Hi.  han^^" 
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S      A  ^  ^••i*!-  ^'  '^^  «»•  «'  *»»•  »»•*  of  land- 
lordi,  and  ,t  wu  felt  that  Scotland  wm  the  poortr 

when  Archibald  William  Montgomcri.  the  1  JthX 
^^glintoun  and  6th  of  Wintoa  died  in  1861  at  the 
age  of  49  yean. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA. 

-n!^-**!?^"*"  OELIBtlTllSj  COFrBDlBATlOH  • 
SOUTH    POLI   IXPWBATIOMS;   TBIUMPHB  III 
IHOIHMHIMO  «IU.  i  UKIOH  OF  OH  "ioHli 

DISRUPTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
J  N  the  year  1848  occurred  the  memorable  disruption, 
so  called,  when  four  hundred  and  eeventy-four 
ministeri  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  left  the  Church 
of  their  fathers  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
•nd  founded  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
Church  in  1906  formed  a  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Free  Church  with  Dr.  Rainey  its  first 
moderator,  a  small  minority  declined  to  enter  the 
Union  and  retained  the  name  of  the  Free  Church  of 

.    A    f;  .^'-  ^•>«»«'»  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1847. 
in  ^e  erth  year  of  his  age.    Principal  Rainey  died 

?»5!^""''  ^"•*'»"»  «  1906,  in  his  81st  year. 
About  this  time  there  began  to  be  manifested  wide- 
spread desire  for  union  and  coH)peration  in  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom.  Such  unions  took  place 
in  India,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  the  South 
beas,  and  no  where  with  better  results  than  in  Canada. 
The  formation  of  Church  Congresses,  Ecumenical 
Councils,  Missionary  Conferences,  Laymen's  Leagues 
and  other  Evangelical  agencies  foreshadowed  the 
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timt  coming  whtn  "  Th.r,  .hall  b«  one  fold  and  on. 
Bbtpbtrd,  and  when  denominftUonalirai  will  bMomt 
•n  unknown  quanUty,  and   wbtn  th.  Ohttrohea  of 
Ghrittcndom  shall  be  tnlbtad  in  th*  oua  army  of  tba 
Living  Ood-d.ttinad  to  utb.r  in  tbt  now  tra,  whan 
tha  kingdom  of  tbia  world,  aball  bacoma  tha  hint- 
doma  of  our  Lord  and  of  Hia  Chriat. 
:    iTU!  ^^^^J'**"*"  Cburcbaa  in  Canada  wara  uniiad 
in  1876,  whan  thara  were,  in  all  Canada,  684  Pratby- 
terian  miniiterg  anrollad ;  at  tha  presant  tima  thara 
»ra  approximataly  1920  minittam  in  71  Praibytariat 
and  8  Synodi. 

The  Mathoditto  in  lika  manner  united  in  1888 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  miniatara;  the  num- 
ber at  tha  present  time  being  kbout  2860. 

The  union  of  the  Provincial  Synods  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada,  took  place  in  1898,  at  which 
time  the  Bight  Rev.  Robert  Machray,  D.D.,  Metropol- 
itan  of  Ruperts  Land,  was  appointed  the  first  Primate 
of  all  Canada,  and  the  Metropolitana  became  Arch- 
bishops. The  succeeding  Primates  have  been  Dr. 
William  Bond  of  Montreal,  1904-1906;  Dr.  Arthur 
Sweatman,  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  1907-1909.  The 
prasent  incumbent  is  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Matheson,  Metro- 
politan of  Ruperts  Land  appointed  Primate  in  sucoes- 
Mon  to  the  late  Dr.  Sweatman  in  April,  1909. 

There  are  now  22  Sees  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  Canada,  each  with  ita  own  Bishop.  The  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  now  number  about 
1820,  including  20  Bishops,  Professors  in  the  Colleges, 
and  Missionaries  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  following  were  the  last  three  Bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  for  tha  Church  of  Enicland  in 
Canada: 
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Tht  Moit  R«v.  Franci.  Fulford,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
'    fl!"  „     •"'^  "•tropoliun  of  Canada,  1860.1868. 
179M826"'*  ^^^  Mountain,  D  D.,  Bidiop  of  Qaabac, 

TT  ??•»??"•  ""^  »«»»tR6T.  John  Strachan,  D.D , 
IA,.D.,  Biihop  of  Toronto,  1889-1867. 

<■••  FMBligt  Tkjior  Biognpby,  im.) 

The  firrt  Bishop  of  Nora  Sootia  and  of  any  British 
Colony  was  Bar.  Charlas  Inglis,  D.D.,  bom  in  N.w 
York  of  English  parenUge  in  1734 ;  his  early  years 
were  devoted  to  missionary  work  among  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  later  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  but,  like  many  others  who  espoused  the 
Royshst  cause,  his  loyalty  involved  him  in  trouble: 
he  wu  atUinted,  deprived  of  his  property  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.      Eventually  Dr.  Inglis  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Nova  Sootia  (which 
at  that  time  practically  embraced  all  of  British  North 
America)  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  12th 
August,  1787.    This  eminent  Prelate  died  in  1816. 
m  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.    The  succeeding 

IMtSSl  T^  V^  ^***  ''*'•=  ^''  ^^'*  8t«nN»r, 
Hi:''  £!:•  '''*'•"  ^°«"»  <~"  «'  ^'  Charles)  1826- 
60;  Dr.  Hibbert  BInney,  1861-87;  Dr.  Frederick 
Courtney  1888-1904.  when  he  resigned  and  became 
Rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  • 
and  the  Bight  Rev.  Clarendon  Lamb  Worrell.  D.C.l! 
a  Canadian,  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Bond  at  Mont- 
real, 18th  October. 

The  first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canu  a  was  the  Rev.  David 
Anderson,  who  was  consecrated  in  1849  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  Bishop  of  Ruperts  Land 
which  then  extended  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
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I^cific  Ocean.  After  fifteen  year,  of  faithful  and  sue- 
oesaful  work  he  returned  to  England.  The  late 
ArohbiBhop  Machray  succeeded  Bishop  Anderson  in 
1«66  and  died  in  Winnipeg  in  1904. 

The  union  of  the  "Cumberland  Presbyterians" 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
took  place  in  1905  and  was  distinguished  by  a  new 
departure  in  ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  the  union  hav. 
ing  been  ratified  by  telephone,  the  speakers  being 
hundreds  of  miles  apart.  * 

BIBLE  REVISION. 
Another  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  Revision  of  our  English 
Bible.    This  great  international  work  was  undertaken 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  eight  bishops 
Md  eight  other  scholars  appointed  at  the  convocation 
of  Canterbury  m  February,  1870,  when  two  companie. 
of  revisers  were  formed,  one  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  one  for  the  New  Testament.    Dr.  Brown,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  former, 
•nd  Dr.  Elliot,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  of  the  latter 
Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  English  companiei 
two  .im,l«r  companies  of  revisers  were  organiied  in 

^l  »  ^l!!^****'  ""***'  '***  presidency  of  Rev.  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.,  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  the  prime 
mover  and  leading  spirit  of  the  enterprise  in  America. 

/:i.  n?;^'**°'°^  Princeton,  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Old  Testament  company  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsev 
ex-president  of  Yale  College,  of  the  New  TesUment 
company.  The  whole  number  of  revisers  who  at  one 
time  or  other  took  part  in  the  work  was  101  of  whom 
67  were  British  and  34  American. 
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REV.  CHARLES  INdUS,  D.  D. 

1787-1813. 

The  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  an.I  of  any  British  Colony. 

Died  1816.    Aged  82. 


REV    RANDAIX  THOMAS  DAV1I>J«)N,  i>.  d. 
Archbishop  of  Canlertiur.  aau  m.„*,e  of  all  KnKiamI 
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RKV.  CHARLKS  ISMiUS,  D.  D. 

nN7-lM|:.. 

Th.  •r.t  Anglican  llisriop  of  Nova  Scr.l.a.  ae,!  oi  any  BriUs*  COohy.' 

r>ied  1816.     Ai.<.'tl  fe 


RBV.  RANDALI,  THOMAS  DAVIDSON,  D.D. 
Archbislwp  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  all  England. 
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Nearly  all  the  Proteatant  Churches  were  repre- 
sented in  this  movement.    The  work  of  revirion  was 
begun  10  London,  June  22, 1870,  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment company  in  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster, 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament  company  in  the  his- 
toric Jerusalem  Chamber.      The  New  Testament  re- 
vision was  completed  on  the  11th  November,  1880.  It 
was  first  given  to  the  public  in  England  on  the  17th 
May,  1881,  and  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  completed  in  June,  1884.     In  his  "  Companion  to 
the  Greek  Testament,"  New  York,  1888,  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,saysof  the  Anglo-American  revision  "It  is 
^^  the  noblest  monument  of  Christian  union  and  co- 
operation  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  revisers 
of  1881  and  1884  will  ere  long  be  forgotten  as  their 
^^  predecessors  of  1611  have  been,  but  their  work  will 
live  until  It  is  succeeded  by  a  better  one.    This  re- 
^^  vision  will  be  modified  and  improved  at  some  future 
day,  but  the  foundations  will  stand  and  outlive  the 
critics."   Though  not  likely  to  supercede  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  Bible  of  1611  for  general  use,  the 
revised  version,  meanwhile,  will  be  regarded  by  all 
students  of  the  Bible  as  a  valuable  commentary. 

LITERATI  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
These  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many,  who 
in  the  nineteenth  century  attained  celebrity  in  the 
vanous  departments  of  literature  and  science. 

8M«h  Flower  Adanu,  wrote  «H««enByOod  to  Th«e."..  ims.i*^ 

Sir  ArcWWd  AlH«.n,«flUto,y  of  Karepe"  ..  .:..^.    JJt  f J! 

Arnold,  llWUiew,  Poet _   ,1!!"  ff! 

Anbrey,  W.H.8,HUtoryofBngtaiid.  >w>-l«W 

Andubon ;  American  OmlthologUt 17.1,,.., 

B«»crofl.Oeorge,  America  HIrtoriM " 2J*,fI 

Brewrter,  Sir  D»Tld,  Scottieh  Philoeopher ;;.';;."  inillu* 
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■rowaliCl^MlabntodroM liil-im 

BrowBiag,  BliMlMth,  Mlabntod  PtMtMi IMMMi 

Bima,  Bobtrt,  th«  Heottlsh  AMt ITM-ITM 

Byroa.Lonl,  thamlMatPoal itm-iim 

0>rl7l«,TkoBM,BUtoriM *.      .  iV^!  2i 

OoI«H<l»«,8.T.,BiigllihPoM •  ,„.„,: 

OioektM,  D»Tid  a,  BoTcllM ,..."  "mo. 

OBBBiBfbMi,  Dr.  W,  Oh«roh  Bitloriui ,*.  .!.".'.*.*.'.'.*  IMO-IMS 

OaaaiarkM^AIUa.llooM«hAirtkor ITB6-IMI 

OwwiB,  OharlM,  miarat  Holmtlit l80t.lMl 

O'AvMgBr.llerli, Blitorr  of  B«fcnMUoa 1794.itTS 

WekMM,  01»riM,HoT«Hit UU.HTO 

DniBmoiid,  Hmu7,  Prof.  MUlmtMl  WriUr lUl-lHT 

MnaM,  Hujr  Ann  (Blliot,  Qaoigt),  u  BaglUh  Wrltar isicisao 

Om.Iv,  Howe  A««lcM.  Writer t.lll  tTl 

Oold«Hh.0MT.r.tli.PoH .;..  "JJ    "jl 

Halllbartoi^Jadco,  Uiitoriwi *  n9«.i8e4 

Hftilm,  Hoorr,  Bofltah  HIstoriui ',[]]"  JTTT-Uft* 

HoMu,  Mn.,  BBflith  Po««Mi 17»4.1«85 

HetharlBgton,  Dr.,  Hiftoriaa \ IMt-IMS 

Hogf,JmM,«ThoBtMch8h«phord» mM88e 

Bolaos,  Dr.  Ollrar  W.,  Aaoriou  Author 1809.1894 

flood,  Tom,  BoflUh  Baaerlit 1798-1848 

lrTlB»,  WuhlBctoB,  AaerioMi  WHin 178S>18S9 

Jofrqr,  Lord  r.,  ■  Hoottith  Jnriit 1778.1880 

Jarrold,  Donthw,  bb  BBgllah  JonraBlirt 1808-1967 

Xltto,  Dr.  J<^  BB  BBflish  Writer 1804-1884 

KB0wlM,J.8.,DruMtlrtBBdActor. 1784.1868 

Laaib,0hadM,BBBBffllthBM7iit .'  htb-MU 

Lookl«rt,J.O,Port««iOritlo i,^„64 

I<oag«tllow,  ABorioBB  Poot ^  j,jj  ,,,, 

LtMob,  Sir  Bdward  B,  BBcUah  Pool 188M891 

KaoBBlej,  T.  B.,  Hittory  of  Bagluid .'. .  1800-1889 

MarrTBt,  Oq»t.  r.,  BB(Uah  MoTolM 1798-1848 

MUlor,  flBgh,  Cteologirt [  180J-1869 

Moir,  Or.  MBoboth,  BooMili  Writer 1798-1881 

MoatfOBory,  Jbbim,  HjraiB  Writer. 1771  ibm 

Hooray  ThomM,  Irith  Poot ;..'...  n7,.i8M 

Natra,  Lady,  SooMah  BoagMrMi '.'.'.'.',',  1766.1848 

Hewma,  Dr.  Joha  Hearj,  Oardiaal ****.*  i8oi.i890 

Pollok,Bob«rt,»OoarMof  (\Aa» '  it98.1837 

PaMr,Dr.,oftlMHigh«rCriticUB. .'.*.'!.'.'.".'  1800-1888 

BaBMBy,  Doaa,  Boottith  AaoodotM 1798-1871 

BcoM,  Sir  Walter,  NoToliit  aad  Poot   .'.'.  1771.18S8 

Bholl«7,  P«ro7  B,  BaglUh  Poot \\\\\  1798-1888 

Badtii,  Bar.  Brdaajr,  of  tha  ••Bdia.Barlaw" *.  1771.1848 

Hoathay,  Bobert,  Bagliih  Author 1774-1848 
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IH«T«i«m,  Bobwt  Umla,  lalDrat  Soottbk  Wri««r 1IM-IH4 

ittowart,  Waltw  Dr.,  of  Ughora,  Oharoh  Hlitertaa INIMMT 

Brioklud,  MlM  A(BM,  XbrUiIi  Hirtoriu  Writer iao«-ttT4 

ttowa,  Mrs.  Bwritt  B^  *  DboU  Tom's  OkMa" 181|.1«N 

Ttauhlll,BolMrt,l)ooltlthPo«t ITTi-UlO 

ThMkMajT,  laflitb  NoTtllM IIIUIMS 

Tolitoi,  OoBot,  BbmUd  Pbilutbropiit '"  iaM.1910 

TopMy.A.M^writerofxBookof  Afw" 1T40.1TTI 

Trollop*,  Mn.,  BBfiiah  Monlial ITM-IN* 

OI«m«u,  SmboI  L.  (Mark  Tw«Ib),  Aaarina  Biworitt 1IS«.1»10 

Wvron,  BuiMl,  laglUh  HorolM IMT-IITT 

WatooD,  Hot.  John,  xlaa  MmUtob  " ItM-lMT 

Watte,  B«v.  Inao,  HjraB  Writor 1«T4.1T« 

WalNter,  Voah,  Amarioaa  Uxleographar lTM.lt4B 

Whinitr,JohBO.,  Foot,  bora  l»o«.  "o.  im» 

WllwB,  ProfMMr  Joha  (Ohriitopkor  Nortb) 1TTB-II4A 

WofdOTTortb,  Williaa^  ■ogltek  Poet ITTCHW 

W7lte,uHMor7of  thoBaforaaUoa" liOi-iaw 

To  tbeie  should  be  added  the  name  of  Charles 
Heavyaege,— "  The  Forgotten  Poet  "—some  years  of 
quiet  drudgery  in  Montreal,  unknown  except  to  a 
few  appreciative  friends,  but  whose  drama  of  "  Saul " 
entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  fh)nt  ranks  of  the 
poets  of  the  19th  century.  Born  in  England  in  1816 
he  came  to  Canada  in  1868  and  died  in  1876. 

OTHER  CELEBRITIES  OF  THE  IT^RIOD. 

Bwtish.--Capt.  Roald  Awrinwiy,  who  discovered 
the  South  Pble  in  1912.  The  Bbuhils,  father  and 
•on,  the  former  in  1848  constructed  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel ;  the  latter  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way,  built  the  Great  Western  and  Great  Eastern 
Steamships  by  far  the  largest  then  in  existence. 
Sabah  Bbbkhabdt,  the  most  celebrated  aetren  of  the 
time.  JoHK  Bbight,  the  peoples'  advocate  of  popular 
rights  in  parliament.  Capt.  Cook,  the  well-known 
navigator  who  explored  the  Northern  Pacific  coast 
and  the  South  Seas.  Sib  Colim  Campbkll,  who  came 
to  the  relief  of  Lucknow  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
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Rt.  HoK.  JiMu  Alk.  Campbill,  of  Strnoithro,  M.P. 

?^,  «?!"*'*•  **'®'"«<»'^  *"«^  Aberdeen,  born  1826. 
died  1908.     Mm.  Buionr  Ooum,  the  celebrated 
phiUnthropi«t.    Sn  Johk  Franklin,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer  who  died  1847  and  was  buried  amidst  the 
■nows  of  the  polar  regioni.    Ebicssok,  an  eminent 
Bwedish  engineer  and  inventor,  bom  1803,  came  to 
England  1826  and  died  there  1889.  Lord  Kitchenee 
Uommander-in^shief  in  the  South  African  war.    Flo*. 
INCB  NioHTiiroALE,  daughter  of  a  rich  banker  named 
Shore,  who  won  golden  opinions  as  hospital  nurse  in 
the  Crimean  War.    Sir  Hbnrt  Irving,  the  brilliant 
itoghsh  actor  whose  renderings  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
made  him  famous  the  world  over.   Daniel  O'Connell 
•  famous  Irish  orator  and  uncompromising  advocate 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland  in  the  British  Pariiament, 
died  1847,  aged  72.    Lord  Roberts,  «  Bobs,"  Field 
Marshall,  Eari  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and  Pretoria, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army.    He  served 
with  distinction  in  India  and  Abyssinia  and  has  en- 
nched  the  literature  of  his  time  by  publishing  his 
great  work  «  FortyK)ne  years  in  India,"  London,  1900, 
?fu^»  .^®^^-    ^""  ^^^^^''^  Commander-in-chief 
?Uk     /!i*"**  ^°"*"  '°  ****  Crimean  war,  died  in  camp 
1B66.    Cecil  Rhodes,  many  years  identified  with  the 
mining  interests  of  South  Africa,  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune which  enabled  him  to  endow  numerous  scholar- 
■hips    in    Oxford    University,    died    1902.      Lord 
Shaftobubt,  an    eminent    English     Philanthropist, 
died  1885.    Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  nobleman  pur- 
chased 116,000  square  miles  of  land  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  in  1811.    In  the  following  year  was  founded 
the  colony  of  the  "Selkirk  Settlers"  who  came  from 
Scotland.    This  he  called  Assinaboia,  of  which  Kil- 
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doii«n  became  U.e  centre,  and  of  which  Rev.  John 

Sl^^S!•^w  ?'/?'P'-»>yteri«n  minuter  in  1851, 
Lord  Selkirk  died  in  Prance,  1820.  Sib  Hbubt  M. 
!!tr?^  *  <»^!»>«t«d  explorer,  born  in  Wal..,  1840, 

aJhI  k"   J*  S"***^  ®"**"'  '^"'^  ^"  "•"*  t°  South 
.^SIm    I  ?•  ^•'^  ^°'"'^  "  ««^*'d  "  •"d  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph"  in  warch  of  David  Livingstone, 
•nd  gav'e  an  account  of  hie  adventure,  in  "  How  I 
found  Lwingatone"  (1872)  and  "Through  the  Dark 
Continent"  (1878),  he  died  1904.    Mr    Stanley  in 
recognition  of  hi.  valuable  wrvice.  to  wience  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Her  M.ye.ty  Queen 
Victoria.    Thb  Stephbnsoks- George  and  Robert- 
oe  ebrated  engineers  were  both  identified  with  the 
^^.T-u  fu'^^niV^'  ""^  '^x^-^'i-e.  in  England. 
na^O    **"'•' *»»V^"»>""  Bridge  over  Menai  Strait. 

fifin    *"1   "  ^'f  "*  ^"•^"'"  »"^8«  *'  Montreal 
(18(iO).     The  two  brother,  received  a  prize  of  £600 

for  theoonetruction  of  the  "Rockett"  (1830)  the  first 
.uocewful  pMsenger  locomotive  engine  in  Great 
ft^n!!"S;  S*"**  "Sf  employed  to  construct  a  railway 
m^  ♦?  «  r  '°  Darlington  which  was  opened  iJi 
1827  the  firet  pas.enger  railway  made  for  public  use. 
When  George  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment.  what  would  happen  if  a  cow  strayed  on  to  the 
track  m  front  of  an  advancing  train,  he  cooly  eplied 
in  broad  Scotch  "It  would  be  very  accward  for  the 

alon^w^'^J  R^r^'.  -on  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  who 
along  with  some  others  raised  £10,000  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  company  to  trade  in  furs,  and  became  the 
originators  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  in  1670,  of  which 
"our  Grand  Old  Man"  Stratbcona  was  for  ime  year- 
the  governor;  and  Prince  Rupert  was  the  name  given 
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to  th«  Wwtern  teriniuut  of  tb«  Grand  Trunk  Pkioi6o 
Railway.  Jams  Watt.  Soottbh  engineer  end  in- 
ventor. 

i>  .7?n^?.  ^'*^"''^«o».  k»»e  prime  mover  in  the 
Britiih  Purliaraent  for  the  ebolition  of  Slavery  which 
took  effect  in  1888. 

AMMioAir  — Admibal  R.  E.  Piait  and  Captaik 
Cook,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
North  Pole  in  1911.  Amoeiw  Cabhwii,  born  in 
Dumferhne,  Scotland.  1886,  the  Scottish  American 
multi-millionare  whow  oontributiona  to  philanthropic 
purpoiwt  are  said  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  dollars  up  to  1912. 

JirriBSOK  Davis  president  of  the  Southern  States 
during  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  war.  born  in 
Kentucky,  1808.  In  1880,  he  published  "History  of 
the  Civil  War."    Died  in  New  Orleans,  1889. 
ieo?^^m"  ^^°°  Embbson  an  American  poet  1803- 
1882.    Thomas  Alva  Edisow,  an  eminent  American 
elMtncian  born  1847.    Johk  D.  RoccBfBLLBB.  bom 
1839,  the  great  oil  magnate  of  America,  a  man  of 
untold  wealth,  whose  contributions  to  philanthropic 
purpoHes  have  been  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
his  wealth. 

Cawadiak.— Albani,  our  most  distinguished  vo- 
wlist,  born  at  Chambly,  Quebec,  1847.  Albxawdbb 
Gbaham  Bbll,  the  well  known  inventor  of  the  Tele- 
phone, was  born  in  Edinburgh,  1847.  Sib  Maokbkzib 
BowBLL,  born  in  England,  1823:  a  disUnguished 
Uanadian  legislator.  Gbqrgb  Bbowk,  patriot  and 
statesman,  who  founded  the  "Toronto  Globe"  news- 
paper, 1844,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  1818,  died  1880 
Bbv.  Eobbbt  Campbell,  D.D.,  long  minister  of  St. 
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0.bri«l  Church,  Montreal,  born  in  tht  town-M    «f 

d.rk  »?  i  'o!  "T*^*^  "•"•  "'•  JUM  M  .  joint 
J^'iiM,  Bwt,    *  Cuiindi,,,    K!itp.ii,,v    born    IRU 

STmrt' « "'  •'""""•"  ^ -~  »: 

in?m!.  M  •""'  "  "«">'»'™.   ■.«.o.   for    hto 

tou^  N.S.  I8J0,  knighttd  ISf  i,  di„d  ,„  Monlro.1, 1899. 

by  Qm,n  Viotori.  in  1897.    Born  ,t  L„i^  Q^^ 

B..i.*  _."""*"•'  °"'J'  St«r"  in  1869,  w«  born  in 
Hnnt.„jd„„    Q„eb^  1848,  h„  ,b,  ii.«„„i„,  '", 

b^ng  ft,  flr.,  and  »  y.t  ,h.  ,„,^  c«,.di«,  jour- 

n«lirt  to  rweiy,  tlie  honor  of  knightliood,  tlii.  w« 

noTolut,  "Th.  M.n  from  Gl.ngarr,  "  hiuMoIf  born 
LSx°m?'  ?".'■•  '**"•     ■"«'™  H-"".  bom  in 

Sr?    uTV^  "■•  ■"'""'•'  0^  Knox  Pr..bv- 
(^thberl.    .„d  „tb.r  work,  of  Action  of  pronoonced 

•<l«,  1896-1911,  knigbt,d  by  Queen  Victoril^  1897. 
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AoKM  Maude  Machab  ;— daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Machar,  of  Kingston,  OnUrio,  a  prolific  writer, 
interesting  alike  in  prose  and  poetry.    Sib  Oliyir 
MowAi,    born    in    Kingston,  1820.      He    was    the 
popular  prime  minister  of  the  Ontario  legislature, 
1872-1896,  was  knighted   1892  hy  Queen  Victoria^ 
appointed   Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  1897,  died  1903.    Sib  John  A.  Maodonald, 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1815,  of  Highland  parent- 
age;  Canada's  greatest  statesman.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  was  formed  in  1867,  and  in  the  same  jear 
was  knighted   hy  Queen  Victoria.    He  died  1891. 
Thomas  D'Abct  McGeb,  a  Canadian  journalist  and 
politician.     Born  in  Ireland,  1825.    He  was  foully 
assassinated  in  Ottawa,  1868.   Ix)bd  Stbathoona,  born 
at  Forres,  Morayshire,  Scotland,  August  6th,  1820 : 
came  to  Canada,  1839 ;  for  some  time  governor  of  the 
Hudson   Bay  Co.;  chief  promoter  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  knighted  1886;  created  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm  1897;  appointed  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  in  London,  1896,  distinguished  alike  for  exe- 
cutive ability,  rare  eloquence,  and  his  princely  gifts 
for  benevolent  and  philanthropic  purposes.    He  and 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  each  contributed  one  million  of 
'dollars  to  found  and  endow  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital  in  Montreal ;  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten 
that  Lord  Strathcona  equipped  a  Canadian  regiment 
of  537  Canadian  officers  and  men  and  573  horses  to 
aid  Great  Britain  in  the  South  African  War;  they 
reached  the  seat  of  war  in  March  ,1900,  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  and  contributed  materially  to 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war.    Lobd  Mount 
SiBPHsy,  born    at    Dufftown,  Banffshire,   Scotland 


RKV.  PHILLIPS   BROOKS,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

'  ^?  ^l"*^?  ."^.^"T^S'!^!:*"  *'■''"'*  semion  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
{:"'!'' ^^M'^'y-  »»««./«'?'  the  text  ••  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  cLX  of 
the  Lord  winge.1  its  flight  aroun.l  the  worUl,  and  made  him  to^ 
known  in  many  lands.     He  died  in  1893.    Aged  58. 
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lH<.tl  in  1V|7.      Agi.il  (»T. 
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RHx.  I'iillwMPS    BROOKS,  if  1). 

I.i<<)i<>l>  o)  \tassiitlnis«.ttf>. 

iK.rth  u  Jnlv.  IH8<>.  from  th..  t.xt  ••  Th,;  HjMrit  of  „,.,„  ;,  ,he  tnn.lle "1 
l!.c  Lon!  XKWgt,\  it«  fliKht  ..rij.iml  ihc  wofl.i.  an.!  (.«,le  li.m  to  Ix- 
vnown  !!•  many  la.r.I*.     )Ie  dit,!  in  ISfl.;      Aj;o,i  ..H. 
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Died  in  1847.     Age.1  67. 
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June  5, 1829,  came  to  Canada  1856.    He  became  pre- 
sident  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  which  was  completed  1885.    He 
waa  created  a  Baronet  1886,  and  elevated  to  the 
British  Peerage  1891.  Since  residing  in  England,  his 
contributions  for  religious,  charitable  and  benevolent 
purposes  have  been  like  the  ceaseless  overflow  of  an 
artesian  well.    Rbv.  Robbbt  A.  Faloonib,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Falconer,  of  Pictou,  N.S..  became 
principal  of  the  Halifax  Theological  College  in  sue- 
cession  to  the  Rev.  Allan  Pollok,  D.D.,  who  retired 
1904.    Dr.  Falconer  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Toronto  University  1908.    Dr.  William  Pbtersow 
LL.D.,  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1856,  was  appointed 
principal  of  McGill  University  1896,  in  room  of  Sir 
William    Dawson,    who     retired    (emerUua),  1893. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon,  D.D.,  born  at  Pictou,  N.S.,  1845, 
some  time  professor  in  the  Halifax  Theological  CoK 
lege,  was  appointed  principal  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  George  M.  Grant, 
who  died  1902.   Goldwin  Smith,  author  and  professor 
of  History,  born   at   Reading,  England,  1823,  died 
1910,  age  87.    The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson, 
K.C.M.G.,  eminent    Canadian   statesman,  was   born 
in  Halifax,  N.S.,  1844.    He  was  prime  minister  of 
Canada  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Windsor    Castle,    England,  December    12th,  1894, 
where  he  was  a  guest  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  born  at  Amherst,  N.S.,  1821 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Confederation  in  1867,  knighted 
1879  by  Queen  Victoria  and  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  1888,  High  Commissioner  in  London  for 
Canada,   1883-1887.      He   succeeded  Sir  Mackenzie 
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Bowell  in  1896  m  Premier  of  the  Dominion  Legi.la- 
ture.  Sib  Jamis  Whitkit,  bom  «t  Williamiburg, 
Ontano,  1848,  represented  for  manjr  yean  the  County 
of  Dundaa  in  the  OnUrio  Legislature  of  which  he 
became  Premier  in  1006  and  in  1908  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  Edward  VII. 

FoBiioir.-BisMABCK,  a  celebrated  Prussian  states- 
man born  at  Brandenburg  1813,  died  1895.  Albx- 
A»D1B  Dumas,  a  celebrated  French  novelist  and 
dramatist  born  at  Villers-Cotterets  1803,  died  1870. 
Gabibaldi,  a  celebrated  Italian  patriot  and  general, 
bom  at  Nice,  1807,he  died  at  Capreral882.  Kbuobb 
president  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of  the  war. 
He  made  his  escape  from  the  country  during  the 
South  African  War.      Jenny  LiWd,  "the  Swedish 

ififn  *"**'*  "  *  *^^®**''**«'^  vocalist,  born  at  Stockholm 
1820.  She  was  a  generous  contributor  to  charitable 
purposes.  Her  concerts  in  America  excited  enthusi- 
astic admiration.  Mabconi,  the  Italian  who  invented 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  most  wonderful  invention  of 
the  age,  which  has  already  become  oiie  of  the  useful 
means  of  communication,  as  was  demonstrated  when  it 
brought  the  Cunard  steamer  Carpathian  to  the  scene 
of  the  Titanic  disaster  and  was  the  means  of  rescuing 
over  seven  hundred  lives  from  a  watery  grave. 
Paoanini,  a  celebrated  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Genoa 
1784,  died  at  Nice  1840. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  the  period  assaainated 
were— Alexander  II.  Czar  of  Russia,  1881  j  King 
Humbert  of  Italy,  1900;  the  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States— Abraham  Lincoln,  1866,  General  Gar- 
field, 1881,  William  McKinley,  1900;  and  two  of  our 
Canadian  statesmen-^Hon.  George  Brown,  1880,  and 
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Thomns  D'Aroy  McOee,  1868;  and  George,  King  of 
Greece,  brother  of  Queen  Alexwndre,  in  March  1913. 
Many  more  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  deadly 
design  of  the  vile  assassin ;  the  case  of  ex-president 
fioosevelt  in  1912,  being  the  most  recent. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Canadian  Government 
since  Confederation  and  the  date  of  their  appointment 
are  as  follows : 

sir  John  A.  Maedmuld mi 

AlMudar  MmImuU  nj^ 

Sir  John  A.  Macdoaald 117a 

Sir  J.  J.O.  Abbott iggi 

Sir  John  ThompMB , ,,, ,,,,  igg] 

Sir  MacktaaU  Bowall .'.".*..'!!!  1804 

HirObariM  Tapper .'"'"  ,,^ 

Sir  Wilfred  Laoriw , {gg^ 

Hob.  B.  L.  Bordeo , jm 

CONFEDERATION. 
On  July  1st,  1867,  the  union  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  under  the 
name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  proclaimed,  with 
Lord  Monk  the  first  Governor  General  and  Sir  John 
A.  Maodonald  premier  of  the  first  parliament ;  a  few 
years  later  Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories, 
British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
included  in  the  family  compact.  To  these  were  added 
in  1905,  during  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  administration. 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  making  in  all  nine  Pro- 
vinces. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  unrest  that  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  and  America  during  these  one 
hundred  years,  greater  advancement  was  perhaps 
made  in  civilization  than  at  any  similar  period  of 
modern  times. 
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POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

On  December  let,  1911,  Captain  Amuodeen,  im 
Jdyenturoiii  Norwegian,  became  tbe  diwoverer  oi  the 
South  Pole.  A  few  weeka  later  Captain  Robert  Scott, 
an  officer  of  tbe  Briti.h  Navy,  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
ploring  party  alio  reached  the  goal.  But  alae !  on  his 
return  journey  after  encountering  and  overcoming 
a  aeries  of  untold  hardships,  he  and  hii  companions 
were  overtaken  by  a  fierce  bliuard,  and  periahed  of 
co^d  and  hunger,  at  a  point  but  eleven  miles  removed 
flpom  one  of  their  chief  bases  of  supplies.  A  relief 
party,  found  the  bodies  in  their  tent,  and  placed  over 
them  a  large  cairn  of  ice  and  snow ;  a  cross  of  jarrah 
wood  was  placed  on  the  top,  bearing  the  following 
inscnption :—  ° 

Xn  IZlcm^vtam 

CAPTAIN  BOBBBT  FALCON  8C0TT,  B.N. 
Di.  BDWABD  BYAN  WILSON, 
LnoT.  HENBT  B0BBBT80N  B0WBB8, 
Who  dlad  on  their  ratara  m«roh  from  Um 
South  Pole  In  March,  1912. , 

Within  the  cairn  the  following  record  was  left  :— 

.  »  "^Jt'  """  •■*  '**™  •'~**'  •^•'  *•»•  «»•«•"  of  Ceptnln  B.  Scott. 
BJT^B.  B.  WII«,n  ««i  Llent  H.  B.  Bower..  B.N. ;  m  .  .S.ht  i^Un't 

«1^J.?J?VI?!  *'i"'»^'  "»»••«•'  *»»•  Norwegl««h«Iiar««ly  done 
■0  on  the  lit  of  December,  leu. 

"  ^^  *»  commemorate  thair  two  gallant  comradee  OapUin  E.  E  O 
Oatei,  of  InnlrtlUlng  Diagorc.  v^ho  walked  to  hie  death  in  a  blianrd  wil- 
Hngly,  about  twenty  miles  lonth  of  this  pUo^  to  try  and  lave  his  comrade, 
beset  by  harddilp,  and  Petty  OiScer  Edgar  Erans,  who  died  at  the  foot  of 
the  Beardmore  glacier." 

••  The  Lord  gare  and  the  Lord  hath  Uken  away. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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SOME  TRIUMPHS  OP  ENGINEERING  SKILL 
IK  THE  19th  CurruBT. 

If  we  caunot  compete  with  the  builden  of  the 
great  Pyramid,  of  Egypt  now  five  tho..«»nd  year»  old. 
and  .till  ,n  a  .tate  of  good  pre«»rvation,  nor  with 
the  renowned  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  public  work,  of  our  own 
penod  w,ll  .uflice  to  indicate  triumph,  of  engineer- 
»ng  .kill  m  the  19th  century  alw. 

Thi  Sum  Cahal  wa.  con.tructed  by  Ferdinand  De- 
liMMp.,  a  French  engineer,  at  a  coat  of  .ixty  million 
dollar.,  and  wa.  opened  for  traffic  in  1868.  The 
Canal  I.  99  mile,  long,  with  «  width  of  827  feet  for 
77  mile,  and  196  feet,  for  the  remaining  22  mile.. 
The  ori^nal  depth  wa.  26  feet  but  it  ha.  .ince  been 
increawd.   The  Britinh  Government  in  1875  acquired 

/ISnn^'ir  •*"*'*"  *"  ^^'^  enterpriw  to  the  value  of 
j£4,000,000  .terling,  which  gave  Britain  a  controlling 
intereat  in  the  undertaking. 

It  wa.  fir.t  opened  for  trafi'c  in  1869.  By  thi. 
route,  the  di.tance  from  London  to  Bombay  ha.  been 
reduced  to  5,221  mile.,  and  to  Calcutta,  6,471  mile.. 
Now  the  contract  time  for  the  tran-miwion  of  mail. 
1.  16i  and  18J  day.  respectively.  The  Sea  route  to 
Ca  cutta  before  the  advent  of  .team,  wa.  over  18,000 
mile.,  and  not  unfrequently  a  whole  year  wa.  occu- 
pied  in  making  the  round  trip. 

Thk  St.  Lawbencb  Cakals  (John  Page,  Chief  En- 
gineer)  the  Welland,  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal 
opened  up  for  Canada  an  inland  navigation  of  800 
mile,  from  Quebec  to  Fort  William  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  The.e  work,  are  all  of  the  most  .ub- 
Btantial  dewription,  and  cost  in  all  175,000,000.    The 
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new  lock  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is  900  feet 
long,  60  feet  wide,  with  21  feet  depth  of  water  on 
the  sill.  The  traffic  passing  through  this  Canal  is 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  chain  of  Canals — 8  in  number, 
71|  miles  in  length— from  Montreal  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  with  53  locks. 

The  Rideau  Canal  from  Ottawa  to  Kingston  was 
constructed  by  Colonel  John  By,  from  whom  the  ob- 
sole*.  By  town  derived  its  name,  a  military  work  for 
the  L  .Msh  Government,  opened  in  1832;  it  is  126 
mile-i  Lng,  cost  £1,000.000  sterling,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Provincial  Executive  in  1856. 

The  Erie  Canal.  This  great  artificial  waterway  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  opehed  for  traffic  in  1825. 
It  has  since  been  enlarged  and  is  now  351|  miles  in 
length,  with  72  locks.  Commencing  at  Buffalo  it 
connects  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson 
River  at  Albany.  The  entire  coat  of  this  Canal  from 
first  to  last  has  been  upwards  of  fifty  million  dollars. 
Having  however  a  depth  of  six  feet,  its  use  is  restric- 
ted to  vessels  of  about  240  tons  burthen,  but  the 
traffic  nevertheless  is  enormous. 

Memo.  Panama  Canal. 

First  survey  for  a  Panama  Canal  was  made  up 
Chagres  river  in  1534  during  reign  of  Philip  of  Spain. 

In  1838  first  concession  given  to  a  French  com- 
pany which  reported  in  1845  that  it  was  for  Europe 
and  the  United  States  together  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  money  necessary.  Ferdinand  DeLesseps, 
aged  74,  visited  Panama  with  a  commission  December 
1879,  and  in  December  1880,  the  stock  of  the  first 
French  company  had  been  subscribed  twice  over. 
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♦K  T'^f^fPf'.''»h-Ainerican  war  1898,  and  the  trip  of 
the  battleHh.p  Oreg.,n  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  directed  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  toward  a  canal  for  strategic  purposes.  The 
Hay.Pauncefote  treaty  was  ratified  November,  1901 
and  the  Hay-Bunan-Varilla  treaty  with  the  newly' 
formed  Panama  Republic  was  signed  February,  1904. 
ihe  Americans  began  work  4th  May,  1904. 

The  distance  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  is  fifty  miles 
as  follows : 

AtlantJc  entrance  channel "''**' 

Cn!r«  *'';°''*\°"*""  '•■'''  f""^  O-tan  i<;ck;Vo  Cai;br,;Vat'.     23 
Cnlebra  cutting  throngh  diride  of  continent ...  o 

Pedro  Miguel  lorli  to  Mira  Flore,  loclig .".' j 

Pacific  entrance  channel 

SO 

The  probable  cost  will  be  $375,000,000.  to  the 
Americans.  The  various  French  companies  had  pre- 
viously  expended,  it  is  stated,  a  full  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  expected  that  water  will  be 
let  into  the  Canal  this  autumn  (1913),  but  the  official 
opening  is  set  for  1st  January,  1915.  The  interval 
18  required  to  train  an  operating  force  of  some  1500 
men  as  mechanicians,  pilots,  clerks,  &c. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  distance  via  the 
Panama  canal : 

Plymouth  to  Colon  Tia  Panama  Canal 4000 

Panama  to  Sydney,  Auatralia '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       8,000 

Plymouth  to  Sydney  via  Canal ^f^ 

Plymouth,  Sydney  Australia  via  Sue.  Cnil'.  ".".'.'  ".'.'.',  ,0500 

Hew  Tork  to  Panama  Canal ,  „- 

Panama  Canal  to  San  Fianciwo .*  .!!!.'.*'.".!'.. '.".'..'!.'.'  a^ioo 

New  York  to  San  Franciwo  Tia  Canal J^ 

New  York  to  San  FrancUco  Tia  Cape  Horn '..'.  *.'..'**.'  ,5,000 
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RuBsia  has  recently  finiBhed  the  Trana-Siberian 
Railway  the  largest  in  the  world— stretching  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles.  Canada  will  soon  have  three  transcontin- 
ental railways  a-jgregaiing  some  12,000  miles,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $500,000,000.  The  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway  of  England,  holds  the  record 
for  highest  speed  up  to  date,  having  made  the  run 
from  London  to  Aberdeen  a  distance  of  over  500 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  67  miles  an  hour,  its  ordinary 
express  trains  averaging  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 

The  Bridges  and  Tunnels  of  the  period,  are  of 
themselves  triumphs  of  engineering  skill.  Telfer's 
Suspension  bridge  crossing  the  Menai  Straits,  com- 
pleted in  1825,  was  constructed'  under  difficulties  all 
but  insurmountable.  Stephenson's  Tubular  bridge 
over  the  same  Strait, about  50  years  later,  is  a  no  less 
wonderful  achievement. 

Another  great  Bridge  is  that  which  spans  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth  River  between  Queen's  Ferry 
and  the  Fife  coast.  It  was  commenced  for  the  North 
British  Railway  Company  in  1882  and  completed  in 
1889  by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  chief  engineer.  The 
total  length  of  this  Cantilever  bridge  is  6330  feet, 
with  two  main  spans  eoch  of  1710  feet.  The  clear 
headway  above  high  \,ater  is  157  feet.  The  amount 
of  steel  used  was  38,000  tons,  inclusive  of  approach 
viaduct. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  to  St.  Lambert,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1860.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  as  originally  constructed,  it  was  of  the  Tubular 
type  designed  by  Robert  Stevenson,  the  famous  engin- 
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•er  of  the  M«n«i  bridge.    After  40  jew  iervioe  it 
WM  ebftnged  to  an  open  girder  and  largely  inoreaMd 

hA.  ^'^  '"'"•'  ""'  ^' ''"  ^''^-^^  ™ 

The  Brooklyn  Suapension  Bridge  orer  the  Eatt 
River  at  New  York,  ia  another  triumph  of  engineer- 
1  b!«  i  .  '  ^^  commenced  in  1869,  and  opened  in 
1888,  deeigned  by  Roebling  Broe.,  civil  engineer.. 
It  has  a  central  span  of  1696  feet  6  inches,  the  height 
of  this  road  bed  above  high  water  mark  is  186  feet,  it 

"  So/**,'  *"  T*^***-     ^^*  *«**^  ^•"«*»»  of  th"  bridge 
IS  8890  feet,  the  height  of  the  sur.porting  towers  is 

278  feet,  diameter  of  each  cable  16|  inches,  each 

cable  contains  6296  galvanised  steel  wires,  the  weight 

suspended  from  cables  is  14,680  tons. 

Th«  Tbaxks  TrawiL. 

k  P*  J}'^^'  ^"""®*'  •*"^®  retemd  to,  designed 
by  the  elder  Brunei,  civil  engineer,  was  opened  for 
foot  passengers  in  1848  and  later  for  carriages,  sub- 
■equently  it  was  acquired  hy  the  East  London  Bail- 
way  Company,  and  is  now  entirely  devoted  to  rail- 
way traffic.    It  is  1200  feet  long,  76  feet  below  high 

i«:(.j?;i;ir '  '•"•  ^  "■''"•" ""  "-* 

Thi  Mount  Cbkis  Tukkil. 
The  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel  is  7^  miles  in  length. 

Swiss  aide  there  la  a  large  white  marble  buat,  repre- 
eenting  a  man  with  a  grand  head  on  hia  ahoulders 
and  on  the  pedestal  thia  aimple,  but  expreaaive  inacrip- 
tion     Sommnler,  premier  percSe  dee  Alpe,  1857-1871." 
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This  WM  the  <Uring  •ngineer  who  spent  14  years  in 
the  oonstruotion  of  this  work.  The  tunnel  is  8400 
feet  aboTe  se*  level  and  above  it,  are  the  wild  peaks  of 
Moant  Cenis  8600  feet  higher  still. 

Thv  St.  Gothasd  Tunvil. 
The  St.  Oothard  Tunnel— 9|  miles  in  length  was 
oommenoed  in  1871  and  completed  in  1882  at  a  cost  of 
•11,375,000.  It  is  28  feet  broad  and  21  feet  in  height 
with  a  double  line  of  rails.  It  was  constructed  under 
great  difficulties,  financial  and  otherwise,  the  engineer 
wak  '  ouis  Favre,  he  triumphed  over  every  difficulty, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  completed^  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  the  tunnel.  This 
tunnel  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  in  the  centre  it  is 
8786  feet  above  sea  level  and  6500  below  the  peaks 
of  St  Oothard. 

Thi  St.  Claib  Tunvkl. 

The  only  submerged  tunnel  of  large  dimensions 
in  Canada  is  that  underneath  the  St.  Clair  River, 
connecting  Samia  with  Port  Huron  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  It  was  planned  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  by  Joneph  Hobson,  an  English  civil  engin- 
eer. It  was  commenced  in  1888,  and  completed  in 
1891,  at  a  cost  of  three  million  dollars.  The  diameter 
of  the  tunnel,  which  is  circular  in  form,  is  20  feet ; 
built  of  iron  segments,  each  weighing  half  a  ton 
bolted  together— 56  million  pounds  of  iron,  and  two 
million  pounds  of  bolts  and  nuts  were  used  in  the 
construction.  The  length  from  portal  to  portal  is 
6,026  feet;  length  of  the  approach  on  the  Sarniaside 
is  3,062i  feet,  and  on  the  Port  Huron  side,  2,464i. 
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Depth  of  lowest  point  under  the  river,  78  feet  The 
trwne  are  operated  by  electric  power  through  the 
tunnel.  • 

The  fir«t  Tunnel  of  any  kind  in  the  United  Statei 
waa  that  near  Auburn,  Penniylvania.  built  in  1818 
bjr  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  for  water 
tranaportation  of  coal;  several  hundred  feet  long 
The  first  Railway  Tunnel  in  the  United  States,  was 
built  in  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railway  in  1831.it 
IS  901  feet  long. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than  six 
submerged  tunnels  or  tubes,  as  they  are  now  called, 
under  the  Hudson  River  connecting  New  York  with 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  are  being  con- 
•tructed  under  the  East  River  and  elsewhere;  36,000 
tons  of  iron  were  used  in  the  construction  of  each  ot 
these  tubes;  their  length  varies  from  5,600  feet  to 
6,118  feet;  and  their  depth  below  the  average  high 
water  mark,  runs  from  75  to  95  feet. 

Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  K.C.M.O.,  LL.D.,  C.E 
one  of  Canada's  most  eminent  civil  engineers,  was 

.   ^coJ  '^^  "  ^°«  "^^^^  °'  Kirkcaldy,"  Pifeshire, 
in  1827.    He  came  to  Canada  in  1845,  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Railway  1865-1868 
chief  engineer  of  th«  Intercolonial  Railway   1863- 
1876.    First  chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  1871-1880;  has  boon  Chancellor  of  Queen's 
University,    Kingston,    Ontario,    since    1880;    in 
acknowledgment  of  his   distinguished   services    to 
Canada  and  the  Empire,  Sir  Sanford  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria  in  1897 
the  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee. 
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In  1844  I  paid  one  shilling  for  permiaiion  to  walk 
through  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  was  then  only 
available  for  foot  passengers  and  was  surprised  to 
find  it  brilliantlj  lighted  with  gas,  and  having  all 
the  appearance  of  a  fashionable  arcade  rather  than 
that  of  a  submerged  tunnel  which  at  the  time  was 
accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

In  1866, 1  drove  over  the  St  Gothard  Pass  in  a 
dUigenee  over  the  zig-sag  road  constructed  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  for  his  army  in  1807,  and  had  breakfast 
with  the  Monks  of  St.  Bernard  in  a  region  of  per- 
petual snow,  at  m  altitude  of  7,600  feet  above  sea 
level. 

En  route  to  Italy,  in  1887, 1  passed  through  both 
the  Mount  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  Tunnels. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


EVENTS   OF  THE   CENTURY 


TKMOIUPH,  STEAM  KAVIOATION  AND  THE  BAILWAY 
tl?l?"'  CANADIAN  PBB88,  ABOLITION  OF  8LAVEBY  IN 
BBITI8H  COLONIES;  THE  BEFOBM  BILL,  AND  BEPEAL  OF 
THE  COBN  LAWS;  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL;  CBEMATION- 
A8S0CUTI0N8  OF  THE  FEBIOD.  v-aa-ATlON , 

^OT  to  speak  of  the  buried  Cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Hereulaneum  in  A.D.  79 ;  en  route  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1865,  we  had  a  passing  glimpse  of  Lisbon, 
reminding  us  of  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1765, 
when  60,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished  in  the  ruins.' 
Not  far  from  Leghorn  we  sailed  past  a  submerged 
citj,  which  centuries  ago  was  hurled  by  an  earth- 
quake into  the  deep  sea  with  all  its  inhabitants  never 
to  be  seen  again,  till  the  crack  of  doom,  further  south 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  our 
course  lay  close  by  the  beautiful  Island  of  Ischia,  which 
had  then  a  population  of  24,000.    A  few  years  later 
It  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  which  shook  the 
Island  to  its  centre  and  brought  sudden  death  to  8,000 
of  Its  inhabitants;  more  recently  in  1902,  the  French 
Island  of  Martinique  was  the  scene  of  an  appalling 
disaster  when  Mount  Peelee  discharged  a  river  of 
lava  and  ashes,  twenty  feet  deep,  by  which  the  City 
of  St.  Pierre  was  utteriy  destroyed,  and  in  three  min- 
utes time  the  entire  population  of  40,000  perished. 
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Events  of  thi  Cbntubt. 


During  the  past  century  Vesuvius  and  Etna  have 
both  been  in  a  state  of  unceasing  activity.  Nineteen 
times  has  Vesuvius  broken  out  and  emitted  streams 
of  lava  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property :  and  yet 
people  build  houses  and  plant  vineyards,  and  sleep 
as  soundly  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  as  though 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  likely  ever  to  occur  again. 
If  any  one  is  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
world  being  burned  up,  he  need  only  visit  Vesuvius 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  agency  by  which  such  a 
consummation  might  easily  be  brought  about  is  not 
far  to  find. 

Things  now  in  daily  use  that  were  not  known 

OR  THOUGHT  OF,  ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 

The  Canadian  pioneer  farmer  had  neither  reaping 
nor  threshing  machines;  he  cut  his  grain  with  sickle 
or  sythe.  He  treaded  out  his  com,  as  was  done  on 
the  threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite  3,000  years 
ago,  or  else  with  the  tiresome  flail.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  the  women  of  that  time  had  no  sewing 
machines.  They  plied  their  needles  for  all  they  were 
worth  which  suggested  to  Tom  Hood  the  graphic 
"Song  of  the  Shirt." 

«  O  men  with  iliten,  deu  I 
O  men  with  mothers  and  wire*, 
It  !■  not  linen  yoor  wearing  ont  I 
Bat  hnnwn  creatnrei  lires : 
Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch, 
In  porerty  hanger  and  dirt ; 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  doable  thread 
A  Shroad  a*  well  as  a  Shirt" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Century  the  homes  of 
rich  and  poor  alike,  were  enlivened  with  the  hum  of 
the  spinning  wheel,  but  with   the  introduction  of 
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huge  thread  mills,  on  both  rides  of  the  Atlantic  the 

t:::::zrn'.  ^'^^^^  '^^  ^legated  to :' 

Un  t«H  IT-     r*'  ^^''^  "'""°"-  '^f  -Pindle.  in  the 

pound.  !f'"ir'  '''*?  "P  "°"""^  ^'220  millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  and  give  employment  to  half  a 

7l7^  r^''-  I'  "  ^"P"*^'*  that  without  [he 
-pinmng  wheel,  ,t  would  require  the  ceaseless  labours 
ofevery  man  woman  and  child  in  the  whole  world 
ipeXf '  "'"  "  '°"^'  '^  *^-  ^^^^  -"ion 

u«,f!n  '^''l".*  "'^''^"*  ***"  *^~"«  °°«  °f  the  most 
m^e  iiT  T  °^*^*  ~"'"^-  Experiments  were 
made  m  its  construction  by  Thomas  Saint,  an  English- 
man,  as  early  as  1790,  followed  by  other  ,  but  i!  Z 

work^nf  »:?  /"*  i''''  "'^"  ^"-  ^"-  -^- 
working  model  and  got  a  patent  for  it  in  1851.     At 

for'hTi?  '"*  {"^  ^  ®^"«*'  ™  K^'"***^  *  patent 
^„^"  ?^"'''*'*"'-.  ^**^~  ^*^*  ^'^  -everal  thou. 
♦^TT^*",  o.^™"*"**  **"  "'^*»^°«''  «°d  appliances  in 
the  United  States :  the  production  has  beSme  a  won- 
derful  industry  in  that  country,  and  indeed  all  the 
world  over ;  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  this 
manufacture  In  1900  there  were  68  concerns  engaged 
m  the  industry  capitalized  at  $18,739,459.  produdng 

1747,587  for  domestic  use,  $56,227  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  exported  to  the  value  of  $4,641  774 

Steel  pens  had  not  as  yet  taken  the  place  of  the 

o  l^T  T  i  "°'  ***^  ^"'^^""^  '"»*«»»«•'  d»P'aced  the 
clumsy  tinder-box,  with  its  steel  and  flint.  Gummed 
envelopes,  postage  stamps,  and  post  cards  had  not  yet 
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been  introduced.    Penny  postage  wu  fir«fc  introduced 
in  England  hy  Sir  Roland  Hill  in  1840.  It  took  effect 
in  Canada  in  1898,  when  Sir  William  Muloch  was 
Postmaster  General.    Up  to  1840  the  postage  tariff 
was  according  to  the  distance  a  letter  had  to  travel- 
At  that  time  the  posUge  on  a  letter  from  Montreal 
to  Halifax  was  two  shillings  and  three  pence;  now 
a  letter  is  conveyed  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
British  Dominions  for  two  cents.    Photography,  the 
telephone,  the  gramophone,  type-writer,  and  sewing 
machine,  are  all  of  modern  invention,  and  in  daily 
use  all  the  world  over;  bicycles,  automobiles  and 
motor  boats,  are  also  among  the  recent  inventions. 
Submarine  boats  and  flyinj'  ;.>ichines  had  not  been 
dreamed  of  twenty-five  year*  a ^o. 

Americana,  in  its  history  of  aviation,  tells  us  that 
ever  since  the  first  balloons  containing  human  beings 
went  skyward  in  1783,  experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  navigation  of  the  air.  Among  the  first  who 
claimed  success  in  that  direction  was  a  French  adven- 
turer-Count Henri  de  la  Vaulx,  who,  in  1900,  sailed 
a  distance  of  1,198  miles  in  his  «  Centaure."  staying 
up  in  the  air  36  hours  and  45  minutes,  at  a  maximum 
height  of  18,810  feet.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Count  von  Zeppelin  of  Germany  made  a  series  of  val- 
uable experiments.  Since  then  many  others,  includ- 
ing British  and  American  adventurers  have  spent 
much  time  and  money,  in  their  attempt  to  solve  this 
diflBcult  problem,  in  which  many  lives  have  already 
been  lost. 

The  leaders  of  aviation  in  France  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  women  make  better  aviators  than 
men,  and  women  are  there  looked  upon  as  the  fiiture 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
Died  Sept.  2l8t,  1832.    Agetl  61. 
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ROBHIK   BURNS. 
Died  21st  July,  1796.     Agetl  m. 
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ruleri  of  the  air,  tbfy  say  that  women  are  not  ao 
nervoui  aa  men,  and  lesa  liable  to  oollapee  in  the 
higher  altitudea  of  the  air  than  a  man ;  ftirther 
proof  of  which  fact  ii,  that  quite  a  large  number  of 
women  have  earned  the  highest  reputations  for 
mountain  climbing. 

Tbi  Automobili. 
A  remarkable  woman  in  her  day  waa  Mother 
Shipton,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Kngland,  born  in 
1488,  and  died  there  in  1661.  She  was  credited  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  Among  her  forecasts,  that  have 
been  veriBed  in  these  latter  days,  none  is  more  won- 
derful  than  her  prediction  that  the  time  is  coming, 
when  "carriage$  without  homet  shall  go." 

Another  prophecy  by  the  same,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  **  world  wot  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  year 
1881,"  but  as  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  in  those 
days,  except  to  the  clergy.  Mother  Shipton  failed  to 
discover  her  mistake  in  being  unable  to  read  what  is 
written  on  that  subject  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew. 

The  Automobile  which  came  to  America  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  1889,  has  abundantly 
verified  Mother  Shipton's  prediction,  for  we  are  told 
m  the  World  Almanac  for  1912,  that  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  States  on  Sept- 
ember let  of  that  year,  was  more  than  860,000— an 
averageofonecar  to  every  110  persons.     . 

In  New  York  State  alone,  100,000  cars  had  been 
registered  in  the  Secretary  of  State  Office,  producing 
a  revenue  in  registration  fees  of  11,000,000.  The 
highest  ordinary  rate  of  speed,  developed  by  these 
American  built  cars,  has  been  about  70  miles  an  hour. 
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but  th«  raving  reoord  mnd«  on  the  beoob  At  Day ton{«, 
Florida,  in  1910,  was  a  mile  in  27%  teooHd-  that  ii 
at  the  rate  of  181  milei  an  hour.  The  flrnt  automtv 
bile  used  in  Montreal  waa  in  the  year  1898.  The 
number  at  preaent  in  uae  in  the  City  ii  8,610,  and  in 
all  Canada  about  87,000.  The  average  price  per  car 
ii  about  from  $1,700  to  $2,500  dullara,  and  the  average 
horse-power  varies  from  45  to  66. 

There  are  now  numerous  factories  of  these  horse* 
less  carriages  in  the  United  States.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  amount  of  imports  was  $6,000,000,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  these  carriages  exported  will 
probably  reach  $25,000,000  for  the  current  year. 
There  are  now  three  large,  and  several  smaller  fac- 
tories in  Canada.  The  highest  price  ranges  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  call  a  eab  one  bun- 
dred  years  ago,  for  there  were  none  - 1  existence, 
they  were  accounted  fortunate  in  those  days  when 
they  could  hire  a  post  chaise,  or  pay  for  a  **  lift"  in  a 
Sedan  chair  stationed  at  street  corners  awaiting  the 
call  of  the  upper  ten,  to  convey  them  to  kirk  or 
market  or  the  Opera  house,  or  the  ball  room  as  might 
be  desired. 

We  are  told  that  tobacco  was  first  introduced  into 
England  from  America  in  1580,  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  but  the  smoking  habit  did  not  become  gen- 
eral as  it  now  is  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  pipe,  the  cigar,  and  the  cigarette,  came  into  gen- 
eral use,  BO  much  so,  that  even  some  refined  ladies, 
do  not  deem  it  i^fra  dig  to  be  seen  whiffing  their 
cigarettes.    On  the  other  hand,  the  snuflf-box  was 
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Urgeljr  in  cvidtnoe,  ••pwially  in  tbt  h»ndiof  tlderly 
ladiei  and  geoUemen,  at  the  beginning  of  th«  period, 
•nd  WM  frequently  fuund  in  the  pulpit.  The  eilver 
or  gold  inufr-box  wsf  often  uwd  m  the  iuitnble 
medium  of  friendly  recognition,  nnd  being  luitnbly 
inicnbed,  wm  need  m  a  reward  of  merit. 

iB,r*"  ^""^"""-    "^^^  Remington  Company  in 
1873  were  the  first  manufacturers  of  this  machine,  it 
was  the  invention  of  C.  Sholes  of  Milwaukee  in  1866  • 
associated   with   him   was  Mr.  Gidden.     This  wo^ 
followed   by  others-the  Crandall,  Caligraph,  Yost, 
Underwood,  and  Smith  Premier.    To^ay  we  have  a 
very  perfect  machine.  The  introduction  of  this  devicD 
has  been  of  great  value  in  business  offices  and  has 
given  employment  to  thousands  of  young  women- 
affording  them  a  comfortable  income.    Salaries  rong- 
ing  from  |6.00  to  $25.00  per  week  according  to  their 
speed  and  ability.     If  for  nothing  else,  it  huj  proved 
•  cure  for  illegible  monuscripts.    A  valuable  feature 
of  the  typewriter  is  that  duplicate  copies,  of  the 
matter  in  band,  can  be  obtained  at  one  operation. 

Thi  LiHOTYPi— Another  very  clever  and  labour 
■aving  machine  orrginally  invented  by  Ottmar  Mer- 
genthaler,  a  German  printer  in  the  United  States :  it 
was  the  firet  commercially  successful  composing  mar 
chine  and  is,  to-day,  the  standard  composing  machine 
everywhere.    Twenty  years  ago  hand  composition 
alone  was  in  use,  t<wlay  ten  thousand  American  built 
Linotypes,  are  in  use  throughout  the  world.     Practi- 
Mlly  every  newspaper  of  importance  in  the  United 
States,  is  printed  from  Linotype  faces;   Linotypes 
are  in  use  in  the  Government  printing  offices  in 
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Washington  and  Manila,  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  pr  <jrs  in  most  of  the  States.  It  is  a  machine 
controlU  by  finger-like  keys,  like  a  typewriter,  and 
produces  line  after  line  of  type  matter,  ready  for  the 
press  from  a  pot  of  molten  lead,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilfull  operator,  does  the  work  of  five  men,  and  as 
neatly,  as  by  the  old  hand  process. 

To  «  run  like  a  lamplighter"  was  a  common  say- 
ing years  ago,  and  the  man  did  run  for  all  he  was 
worth  carrying  his  ladder  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
lamp  post;  now-a-days,  an  electrician  may  be  seen 
sitting  at  his  ease,  to  press  a  button  etc.  presto!  A 
whole  city  is  illuminated  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Some  important  Inventions  of  the  Period. 

Among  these  were  the  application  of  Electricity 
to  the  exigencies  of  commerce  and  the  development 
of  steam  navigation  and  the  railway  system  which 
during  the  period  to  which  r<)ference  is  being  made 
did  so  much  towards  bringing  the  ends  of  the  earth 
together.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  triumphs  of 
mind  over  matter  the  Electric  telegraph  system  began 
with  its  adoption  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  in 
1840,  and  since  that  time  Electric  telegraphy  has 
developed  with  yearly  increasing  efficiency  until  it 
has  encircled  the  Globe.  Telegraphic  communication 
between  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Toronto  commenced 
in  1847.  The  first  Atlantic  Cable  was  laid  in  1858 
when  congratulatory  messages  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Queen  Victoria  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat«s.  The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  refer- 
ing  to  this  event  says  :  "  the  possibility  of  laying  an 
"  electric  cable  across  two  thousand  miles  of  ocean  in 
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"depths  of  from  eighteen  hundred  to  twenty-Bve 
"  hundred  fathoms— seriouBly  doubted  by  nearly  all 
"  practical  engineers,  and  considered  a  perfectly  chi- 
'I  merical  project  by  some  of  the  most  eminent— was 
"thus  triumphantly  demonstrated;  the  telegraphic 
"  operations  performed  between  Valencia  and  Trinity 
"  Bay,  Newfoundland,  will  render  the  year  1858  ever 
"memorable   in   the   history  of  the   world."     The 
triumphant    success    of   this    great    enterprise   was 
destined  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1866,  when  the  difficulties  of  insulation  and 
other  subtle  details  were  overcome,  that  a  new  cable 
was  successfully  laid  by  the  Great  Eastern  and  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since.    Marconi's  «  Wireless 
telegraphy,"  already  referred  to,  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century.    For 
the  first  time  in  history  a  message  of  Christmas  greet- 
ing  was  flashed  from  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Station 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Washington,  December  27, 

In  the  order  of  progression  the  chronology  of  the 
Steamboat  would  be  as  follows  : 

1.    Denis  PeplD't  boat  on  the  Folds 1707 

1.  Patrick  Miller'*  boat  on  Loch  Dalswinton  . .....  1788 

3.  Uiller'i  boat  on  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 1789 

4.  The  first  Steamboat  on  the  Thamee ..."  isoi 

5.  The  "  Charlotte  Dondaa"  on  the  Canal i8oa 

•.    Fnlton't  "  Clermont"  on  the  Hadwn 18OT 

7.  Moleon's  "Accomodation"  on  the  8t  Uwrence  .  1809 

8.  Bell's  uOomet"  on  the  Clyde i8i2 

It  thus  appears  that  Molson's  "Accomodation"  was 
the  first  steamboat  to  navigate  the  Canadian  waters 
in  1809.  She  plied  successfully  several  years  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  Royal  WUliam  the  first 
steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  built  in  Quebec, 
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engmed   in  Montreal,  in  1831,  and    costing    about 
£16,000  sterling.     On  the  18th  day  of  August,  1833, 
this  vessel  sailed  from  Pictou,  N.S.  and  made  th* 
voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  19i  days.     The  first 
Trans-Atlantic  steamship  to  arrive  in  Quebec  was  the 
Genova  in  1853,  followed  by  the  Lady  EgUngton  and 
Sarah  Sandt.   The  Cunard  Line  to  Halifax  and  Boston 
dates  from    1840.     The    GmaJian   built  of  iron  by 
the  Denny's  of  Dumbarton,  of  1700  tons,  270  feet  in 
length,  34  feet  wide,  the  pioneer  ship  of  the  Allan 
Line,  made  her  first  voyage  to  Quebec  in   1854,  now 
the  ••  Lanes  of  the  Atlantic"  are  traversed  with  steam- 
ships greater  than  the  Great  -KMtern— Leviathans  of 
the  deep,  the  latest  being  the  Impfsrator  of  the  Ham- 
burg American  Line,  950  feet  in  length,  52,000  tons 
register,  to  be  propelled  by  engines  of  72,000  horse- 
power, with  ample  accommodation  for  5,000  passengers 
and  crew.     The  voyage  is  now  made  from  land  to 
land  in  less  than  five  days.     There  are  now  eight 
ocean  steamship  lines  plying  to  Montreal  and  Quebec ; 
of  these  the  Allan  Line  alon^  have  33  steamships  in 
commission.    The  marvelous  success  and  growth  of 
this  line  is  mainly  due  to  the  intense  energy  and 
indomitable  perseverance  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
who  was  knighted  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
in  person,  July,  1871,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  to  the  commerce  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 
Sir  Hugh  died  very  suddenly  in  Edinburgh,  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1882.     He  was  born  at  Saltcoats,  Scotland, 
September  29th,  1810,  and  came  to  Canada,  1826, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  the  well  known 
firm  of  Miller,  Edmonstone  &  Co.  afterwards  changed 
to  Edmonstone,  Allj^n  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
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During  this  period  marine  disasters  have  been 
numerous  in  these  northern  latitudes,  mainly  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  ice  and  fog— The  total   loss  of 
life  up  to  1893  being  estimated  over  7,000.    In  1860. 
the  Hungarian,   Captain  Jones,    of  the  Allan  Line 
was  wrecked  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  oflf  Cape  Sable, 
Nova  Scotia,  when  every  soul  on  board  to  the  number 
of  287  perished  with  the  ship.     In  1873  the  ''Atlantic 
of  the  White  Star  Line,   Captain  Williams,  became  a 
tii.al  wreck  on  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  involving 
the  loss  of  560  lives  including  all  the  women  and 
children.     The  late  Mr.  Ancient,  a  missionary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  ministered  to  a  few  poor 
fishermen  at  Terence  Bay  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
life  put  oflF  to  the  wreck  in  a  small  boat  and  succeeded 
in  saving  the  life  of  the  first  officer  of  the  ship  after 
all  hope  of  further  rescue  had  been  abandoned,  and 
when  even  the  hardy  fishermen  forbade  the  rash 
attempt.   But  the  most  appalling  marine  tragedy  was 
the  loss  of  the  ''Titanic^  Captain  E.  J.  Smith,  of  the 
White  Star  Line,  the  largest  steamship  then  afloat,  on 
her  maiden  voyage  from  Southampton  to  New  York 
On  Sunday  night,  April  14,  1912,  she  struck  an  ice- 
berg  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  at  10.30  p.m.  and 
sank  at  2.30  next  morning  carrying  with  her  1635  of 
her  crew  and  passengers.     The  band  continued  play- 
ing  «  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee"  until  the  ship  went 
down ;  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  Marconi's  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  much 
greater,  the  Carpathian  of  the  Cunard  Line  having 
been  signalled  hoved  in  sight,  and  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  706  that  had  taken  to  the  life-boats,  mostly 
women  and  children. 
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The  literature  dealing  with  Steam  Navigation  is 
abundant  and  interesting  including  "The  Atlantic 
Ferry"  hy  Arthur  J.  McGinnis,  London,  1893.    «  Our 

i^r  ^U'"*^"'?^  ^-  ^'•~«'  Macdonald.  London, 
1893.    "From  the  Comet  to  the  King  Edward"  by 
Captain  James  Williamson,  Glasgow,  1904.  The  "iKna 
Edward  "was  the  Erst  steamer  on  the  Clyde  Etted  with 
Parson's  Turbine  propellors.     The  history  of  «  North 
Atlantic  Steam  Navigation,"  by  Henry  Pry  of  Quebec 
I^ndon,1896;  our  own  «  Steam  Navigation,"  Toronto 
1898.    The  S.  S.  «  Scotia"  in  1862  was  the  last  of  the 
paddle-wheel   steamers  of   the  Cunard  Line.    The 
paddle-wheel  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  on  the 
high  seas.      Ericsson's  screw  pr9pellor  then  came 
into  use  followed   by  the   twin   screws  and  more 
recently  by  Parson's  Turbine  engines  which  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  the  larger  modern  steamers 
for  attaining  high  speed  with  less  vibration  and  conse- 
quently a  saving  for  wear  and  tear.   Our  great  inland 
seas  are  alive  with  fleets  of  mammoth  steamers  laden 
with  minerals  and  agricultural  products  of  the  West, 
and  the  irrepressible  tourists  can  now  "run  the  rapids"* 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  floating  palaces.    The  com- 
pletionofthe  St.  Lawrence  Canals  in  1848  opened 
the  flood-gates  of  commerce  to  Ontario  and  the  West 
and  infused  life  to  the  whole  of  Canada. 

-.HB  Railway  System. 
In  the  year  1837  there  were  only  sixteen  milesof 
railway  m  operation  in  Canada,  which  was  between 
St.  John  and  Laprairie  nor  was  there  any  increase 
until  the  year  1847  when  the  mileage  was  54.  The 
Government  report  for  1910  gives  the  railway  mileage 
in  Canada  24731  with  upwards  of  6,000  miles  under 
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ALFRED  TENNVSON. 
Died  Oct.  6th,  189l>.     Ag«l  83. 
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H.  R.  H.  ARTHUR  DUKE  OK  CONNAUC.IIT. 
Succee.le.1  Earl  drey  as  f.ovemor  General  of  Cana.la  in  October,  1911. 
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ooMtruotion.    The  line  from  Montreal  to  Portland 
wfti  opened  in  1863,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  line  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  in  1866.   On  the  7th  November, 
1886,  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  now  Lord  Struthcona, 
drove  the  last  ipike  in  the  construction  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  when  the  railway  lystem  was 
completed  from  ocean  to  ocean,  th-^  contractors  having 
completed  the  stupendous  work  in  one-half  the  time 
stipulated  in  their  contract.     The  entire  length  of 
this  railway  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver  is  8,078  miles, 
for  which  the  builders  received  from  the  Government 
126,000,000  in  money,  and  twenty-five  million  acres  of 
land,  and  thus  was  opened  up  to  commerce  a  land  of 
♦'  illimitable  possibilities."  The  first  passenger  railway 
in  England  was  that  between  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton  in  1827.    The  firnt  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Camden  and  A-  boy,  now  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
opened  in  188t      The  locomotive  of  that  line  could 
make  a  speed  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  successful  engines  in  America. 

Thi  Caxadian  Pkiss. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  the  Dominion  by  the  Canadian  Press. 
The  first  newspaper  esUblished  in  Canada  was  the 
«  Qwi>eo  Gateiter  in  1763,  still  in  existence.      The 
"  Montreal   QaztUe"   followed  in  1778  ;   the    «  Mon- 
treal Berald"  in  1811 ;  the  «  Dailjf  Witneu"  founded 
by  the  late  John   Dougall  in  1847;    the  «  Montreal 
Stai^'  originated  in  1869  under  the  skilful!  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Hugh  Graham,  now  Sir  Hugh,  commenc 
ing  with  a  working  capital  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  «  Star"  has  now  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
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protMUnt  n«wi(Mip«r  in  tbt  Dominion,  iU  daily  »yer- 
age  at  the  prosant  baing  86,000.    Tlia  Bar.  Gaorga 
Bryoa,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Winiiipag,  whoaa  nama  ia 
familiar  aa  a  hottiabold  word  in  tha  annala  of  Can- 
adian  journalism  in  bia  «  Sbort  Hiitory  of  tba  Can- 
adian Ftopla"  informaus  tbat  tba  •'  Tbronto  Globe** 
originatad  witb  tba  lata  Hon.  Gaorga  Brown  in  1844, 
wbich  baa  avar  sinoe  baan,  witb  varying  exoallanoa,  a 
powarful  advocate  of  popular  rigbU,  and   alw   tbat 
big  fatbar  "  Old  Petar  Brown"  began  a  Praabyterian 
nawapapar  named  "  The  Banner'*  in   tba  previous 
year.     Tba  "Halifax  GazeU^'  waa  tba  pioneer  journal 
of  Brititb  Nortb  America,  firet  publiibed  in   1762 
and  is  still  in  existence   under  a  sligbt  cbange  of 
name.     "The  Royal  Gaaette;*  "The  Halifax  Journal" 
appeared  in   1781  and  was  publisbad  until    1870. 
"The  Weekly  Chronicle**  made  its  first  appearance 
in  1786,  and  continued  until  1826.     "  The  Acadian 
Becorder"  began  in  1818,  and  is  still  publisbed.    Tbe 
first  newspaper  publisbed  in  America  was  tbe  "Boeton 
Netee  Letter**  by  Bartbolomew  Green,   1704.      The 
World'e  Almanac  for  1913,  gives  tbe  number  of  news- 
papers  publisbed  in  tbe  United  States  aa  22,768 ;  in 
New  York  City,  878 ;  in  Canada,  1,471 ;  and  in  New- 
foundland,  18. 

Thk  Aboution  of  Slavbrt. 
In  1703  tbe  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  passed  an 
act  abolisbing  slavery  in  tbat  province  when  it  was 
found  the  number  of  slaves  were  304,  in  1804  slavery 
was  dedored  to  be  illegal  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
3ritish  Emancipation  Act  abolisbing  slavery  in  all 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  was  not  passed  until 
1833,  and  took  effect  in  1838,  when  £20,000,000  ster- 
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in  the  Unit^  SUf  a  During  th.  «lmlni.tr.tion  of 
Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  RoMie,  took  plaoe  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  twenty  million,  of  RuMlan 

?o[li.tr(l8S4r'^  '"'  ''•  •'"'"^'"'°"  "'  ''• 

HiOH  BuiLDiNOS  and  the  Elivatobs  are  innova- 
tion.  of  the  period,  chargeable  to  our  American  oouilni 
chiefly  ,n  New  York,  which  being  hemmed  In  by  the 
E«t  River  and  Hudson  River  on  either  aide,  In  the 
demand  for  increased  accommodation  for  commercial 
officea,  the  only  recour«»  of  the  City  waa  to  go  up  in 
the  air,  hence  the  multiplication  of  the  "  iky  acrapers" 
in  that  City     Some  year,  ago  Canadian,  caught  the 
nfection  and  there  are  now  In  Montreal  a  number  of 
ten  .torey  building.,  that  being  the  limit  wt  by  the 
City  for  building,  of  that  kind.    Now  in  the  ambi- 
tiou.  City  of  "Toronto,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  I. 
erecting  a  commercial  ediflce  20  .tone,  in  height 
and  even  Winnipeg  1.  following  the  example  of  thcM 
other  citie.,  but  thcM  are  all  cait  in  the  .hade  by  the 
recent  completion  of  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New 
York  "  the  higheat  edifice  in  the  world  "  conu.ting  of 
85  .tones,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  750  feet  above  the 
pavement    It  I.  said  that  thi.  building  ha.  aocommo- 
dation,  and  elbow  room  for  5,000  perwn..    It  ha* 
28  elevator,  in  operation,  and  it  If  «iid  to  be  vLlted 
by  thouwnd.  of  people  on  burincM  every  day— the 
queation  of  coat,  ha.  been  .ubordinated  to  beauty  of 
design  and  finish,  and  excellence  of  equipment:  An 
office  in  thi.  building  carries  with  it,  a  greater  adver- 
twmg  value  than  can  be  had  from  "any  other  building 
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the  world."  The  elevator  became  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  is  largely  in  use  in  all  the  business 
cities  of  the  Continent. 

Visitors  to  Washington  are  carried  bj  an  elevator 
to  the  top  of  the  National  Monument  in  companies  of 
30  at  one  time-550  feet  high,  and  the  tourist  in  Paris 
in  hke  manner  is  conveyed  to  the  top  of  Eiffel  Tower 
twice  that  height.  But  the  largest  elevators  in  use 
are  probably  those  belonging  to  the  underground 
railways  in  London  by  which  ninety  passengers  are 
conveyed  up  and  down  to  the  track. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  during  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1846,  were  the  great  political 
events  of  that  time  and  might  almost  be  called  revol- 
utionary  in  their  scope  and  tendency,  and  created 
great  excitement  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Thf  Aboution  of  Patronage  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  another  important  event  of  the  period. 
Up  to  1876  the  patronage  of  the  parishes  was  vested 
m  the  Crown,  the  landowners,  and  certain  incorpor- 
ated bodies.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  for  example, 
had  the  exclu8ive  right  of  nominating  ministers  to 
vacant  congregations,  in  no  less  than  23  parishes  in 
Dumfries  and  adjoining  presbyteries,  he  himself 
being  an  Episcopalian.  The  parish  of  Govan,  in  Glas- 
gow Presbytery,  had  for  its  patron  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
so  appointed  by  Queen  Victoria,  was  Rev.  Alexander 
Topp,  late  minister  of  Knox  Church,  Toronto,  who 
was  appointed  minister  of  Elgin  Parish  Church  in 
1837.    After  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  1876,  one 
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of  the  first,  If  not   the   very   first    «.-•>,  ..•   •  * 

jurWicion  ome  Civ^C" 'T  """' "T  """ 

f  .he  «.„„i„„  of  the' SootHahChuJoht:  "■"■"=" 

The  Sunday  School. 

l..™ed "ve'll"'"';":''  '""""^  ^'"»"-  Tbi. 
the  L.k.  M  '^'"'""J  ?'*>'"«  w«8  born  at  Arona,  on 

Paul  V  in  iTin     n- '  ^     ,:    ^°  ""  «">»mMci  by 

Altar  in  th/r  .'t  7  .    "  ''""«'*  '*"««"'  »!>«  High 
.  "hrin,  vL^^t'"".?' *"'•"••»'*  "■'•  «»°"'  became 

be  r.T  h    .      •       "'  «»''«eou.ly  adorned,  may  .till 

Kaike.  an  eZ..^^/;?'  "T"  ""  "i«i»   to  Eobert 

the  ino«men,*.  ri""'"""'?'"""'  -"»  i»«"g»~t.d 
all  ih.  I  .'  Gloucester  in  England  in  1780.    Of 

.^  iL  drrx'  r'rr' ': '""""  "••"»" 

eatabli-hment  rf^he  run'd  ""<J^  T"""'  "'  "■« 
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and  drew  from  their  treasures  things  new  and  old, 
in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner.  None  who 
were  present  at  that  Convention  will  soon  forget  the 
unveiling  of  the  Raikes'  Monument  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  nor  the  fare- 
well gathering  in  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  when  3,000 
joined  in  the  communion  service,  and  at  Mr.  Spurg- 
eon's  request  joined  hands  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  floor  to  the  platform  and  from  the  platform  to  the 
galleries  wiiile  they  sang  Cowper's  fine  hymn: 

"  There  <•  a  fonntaia  filled  with  blood 
DMwn  from  Emnwnael'a  reini ; 
And  sinners  planged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  gniltj  stains." 

The  first  Sunday  School  in, the  United  States 
began  in  New  York  in  1803.     The  largest  is  that  of 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  founded 
by  the  Hon.  John  Wannamaker  in  1858,  in  which 
there  are  now  over  4,000  teachers  and  scholars  on 
the  roll.    The  oldest  Protestant  Sunday  School  on 
the  American  Continent  is  that  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Halifax,  N.  S..  founded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Breynton  in  1783 
and  has  on  its  roll  1,060  teachers  and  scholars.    The 
Rev.  William  Smart,  a  Congregational  minister,  who 
^me  to  Canada  from  England  in  1811,  and  settled  in 
Brockville  was  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  School  in 
Western  Canada  soon  after  his  uoming  to  this  country. 

Cbemation. 

Cremation  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of 

the  dead  dates  from  a  very  early  period.     It  was 

extensively  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 

at  the  present  time  prevails  in  India,  China,  Japan, 

*"io^l     J^""'"®"-    ^*'**®™  cremation  originated 
m  1866.    There  are  now  80  crematories  in  Europe- 
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the  nnii.TstIrc«;  ,•  "?"""°"'  """^•^'    In 

"" '''"®8  cremation  dates  from  lft7<»  "7^   *u 
first  crematory  was  erected  by  Juliu-  F  t  *  ^^^ 

Washington,  Pa    in  I87fl    i*  :  '^^'n^^ne.  of 

time  in  that  year  when  tt  K^""  Trf  ^^"^  **^«  «"* 
was  cremated     Th?r  ^^  °^  ^*'°"  ^«  P^^m 

continuous  i'dic^tiL  a?*"'  "  "°'  '^P'"^'  *"-  ^«" 
the  system  In Tlnd  hTfiT'  '''°«"^*'°»  °^ 
constructed  at  Wo^S;:tX!n^^^^^^  -« 

available  till  1885.     I„  1883^'        J  '  **"'  ''*'  "°' 
in  Wales  in  ^-fl         ^  ^        *  cremation  took  place 

John  H.  I.  mX;  X.  J^.Tff.h^""''';:';''''''' 

fop  the  e8tabli,h>ne„r„f  .  '?'  '""  °f  ♦'O-OOO 

•nd  the  Crematorium  TtaL  J  ^"  ""  •""P'"' 
letter,  patent  in  19M  i^rfllt''it,'"~''"""«'  ""^ 
that  of  Hon.  SenaZ  Ale^^ndeTv^^  T""^  *" 
other  wen  known  rt^TJTk^^^  ■  •?"■;' 
acoordanoe  with  their  eiDrB.«.7j.  •  '  *'"'  " 

KTor^-Jn  F?  -=^:::: 

eight        '         '  ^  '^°  *""  hundred  and  forty- 
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Adjoining  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  there  is  an 
underground  chamber,  some  30  feet  deep  and  25  feet 
square,  named  the  "  Columbarium  of  Caesar's  house- 
hold,"  the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with 
shelves  on  which  are  neatly  arranged  boxes  contain- 
ing the  "  Storied  Urn,"  or  other  receptacle  of  the 
ashes  of  those  who  had  been  cremated  here  2,000 
years  ago ;  attached  to  some  of  these  are  labels  giving 
the  names  of  the  persons  cremated— Tryphena,  Try- 
phosa,  Clemens,  Epaphras,  and  Onesimus.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  these  were  the  ashes  of  St.  Paul's  friends 
—our  friends  might  we  not  say  of  whom  we  have  read 
so  often  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  16:12;  these 
may,  or  may  not,  hLsre  been  the  ashes  of  St.  Paul's 
fellow-labourers,  but,  the  coincidence  is  certainly 
very  interesting. 

The  Romans,  who  originally  buried  their  dead, 
borrowed  cremation  from  Greece,  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic.  It  became  general  about  100  B.C.  and 
continued  until  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

Associations  op  the  Period. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  19th  century  has  been 
the  rapid  increase  of  religious  and  other  philanthro- 
pic associations  all  the  world  over. 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  had  up 
to  1904  printed  the  entire  Bible  in  378  different  lan- 
guagej,  and  the  total  issues  of  the  Society  since  its 
foundation  in  1804  have  amounted  to  186,680,101 
copies  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  in  at  least  27  foreign  countries.  For  the  year 
1912,  the  number  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments  and 
portions  published  was  7,394,523. 
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dnn'^^'ifi?'"''"""^'  Allun'ck  w««  founded  in  Lon- 
don, ,n  1846,  at  a  conf«renc«  of  over  900  memiK^rB.  re- 
pre«.„t.„g  over  50  sectiona  of  the  Prote«t.nt  Church. 
The  main  idcH  wa.  HtH.M  in  Scotland  the  previous 

in  all  ,t.  different  f.,rra«  ^„.i  u.  prom.u-  «.riptural 
Chnstmnity.  lu  ba«i.  conHi«t»  of  nine  poiut.,,  among 
them  the  maintenance  of  Evangelical  views  in  rognrd 

o  the  ),v,ne  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  nght  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter' 
pretation  of  the  Scripture.  Thfe  General  Conference 
1^  hek  every  «even  venr.  »,ul  oftener  if  necessary. 
lhi8Aa«ooiation  i«  .iri.Uy  uuernationnl  and  unde- 
nominational and  ita  motto  from  the  h.guuuug  h^ 
been  :  In  esm^ntiaU  Cnil^,  ,.,  nou-^smni^^d,  I/f.rty  i„ 
all  things  Churiii/.  '^' '" 

nrt^^t^r'^*'^""^''''   '^'""'^  ij^tere^yi^g  ,nc«tinga 
01  the  Alliance  was  that  held  in  C^i.-ah   /«^,  „•.  mg* 
when    two   thou«.nd   ddegata.  m.  un,v^    f,,^  ^jf 
part,  of  the  world,  the  proc«ediag.  w.r.  .ttended  by 
the  Royal  family  of  Denmark  with  evident  iat.re.t 
Ihe  writer  being  the  only  d^legrt*  froa,  Canada,  had 
the  privilege  H- ,.^,-,^  f^,,  ^,^^^^  ,<    that  meeting. 
The  Crown   T^,^^  «,«,  ^|j  ^^,^  j,^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 
attendance,  and   the  utter  absence  of  formality,  and 
her  kindnesB  and  courtesy  shewn  to  the  delegates 

(Sc.  ..  The  />r«6jrtm«m"  1884,  page  asj.) 

The   Young   Men's   Christian   Ass-oino^  wa« 
founded   in    London,  England,  June   4th,    1844,  by 
George  Williarrs  (afterward.  Sir  G.>orge  William.) 
It  WM  founded  in  Montreai  ^  November  25th.  1851 

John  Holland  and  olher«,  at  a  meeting  h«ld  in  tht 
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Thi  Ev^xoiLiCAL  Aluakci  wm  foanded  in  Lon- 
don,  in  1846,  at  •  conference  of  over  900  memberi,  re- 
preeenting  over  50  «,ction.  of  the  ProteeUnt  Church. 
The  main  Idea  waa  .Urted  in  Scotland  the  previoua 

Chnat  anity.  If  baai.  consiat.  of  nine  pointy  linong 
them  the  maintenance  of  Evangelical  view,  in  regard 
to  the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter' 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  General  Conference 
IS  held  every  seven  years  and  oftener  if  neces«»ry. 
This  Association  is  strictly  international  and  undi 
nommational  and  its  motto  from  the  beginning  ha. 

iiT-       T ""*^''  ^"^y*  ^»  nonH».sential.  Liberty,  in 
all  things  Charity.  ^* 

nf*?°A?r'***^*''*"**°'^"°''*  interesting  meeting, 
of  the  Alliance  was  that  held  in  Copenhagen  in  1884, 
When   two  thousand  delegates  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  proceedings  were  attended  by 
the  Eoyal  family  of  Denmark  with  evident  interest 
The  writer  being  the  only  delegate  from  Canada,  had 
^e  privilege  of  reading  two  papers  at  that  meeting. 
The  Crown  Princes,  won  all  heart,  by  her  constant 
attendance,  and  the  utter  absence  of  formality,  and 
her  kindness  and  courtesy  shewn  to  the  delegates. 

(8~  -  n.  iVMl,*,rt«,- l««4,  pH,  188.) 

The  Youko  Mkn's  Chbistiak  Assoounoir  wa. 
founded  in  London,  England,  June  4th,  1844.  by 
George  William,  (afterward.  Sir  George  William.). 
It  w«.  founded  in  Montreal  on  November  25th  1851 
by  T.  Jame.  Claxton,  P.  E.  Grafton,  David  Bentley! 
John  HolUmd  and  other.,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
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bMement  of  St.  Helen  Street  Baptiet  Church.  The 
Montreal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wm  the  firtt  organiied  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  It  was  followed  a  month 
later  by  a  limilar  organiiation  at  Boston,  Man.,  in  the 
United  SUtes.  No  better  evidence  of  the  enterprise 
of  thie  Association  can  be  given,  than  to  state  that 
a  new  building  in  Montreal  has  recently  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $486,690.84.  It  was  formally  opened 
on  Sept.  28th,  1912,  and  that  there  are  now  three 
branches  in  addition  to  the  headquarters  in  Montreal. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  these  Associa- 
tions, in  1918,  it  was  found  there  were  no  less  than 
8684  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  Pan -Anglican  Congress,  ffrst  suggested  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  la 
1902.  The  subject  of  a  Pan-Anglican  Congress  was 
then  brought  before  the  Boards  of  Missions  of  Canter- 
bury and  York.  On  Dec.  16th,  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  throughout 
the  world,  setting  forth  a  scheme  for  the  first  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress,  in  close  proximity  to  the  next 
Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops,  coupling  with  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  a  Thank^flfering. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  attended  by  Bishops 
from  the  whole  Anglican  communion,  was  first  held 
in  Sept.  1867,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop 
Longley,  and  this  Conference  has  been  held  at  an 
interval  of  ten  years  ever  since.  In  proposing  the 
Pan-Anglican  Congress,— a  distinct  organization,  to 
be  attended  by  clerical  and  lay  delegates  and  women, 
it  was  thought  that  a  larger  representation  would  be 
had  than  that  composed  of  Bishops  only  at  the  Lam- 
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beih  Conference.  The  Congreei  wu  held  from  June 
14th  to  24th,  1908,  when  the  Thank^ffering  amounted 
to  £838,000,  about  1,000  repreeentatives  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  oooanon  waa  rendered  mem- 
orable when  the  delegates  and  their  friends  number- 
ing  m  all  over  6,000  were  hospiubly  enterUined 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Strathoona  at  a  garden  party  at 
Knebworth.  The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  were 
throughout  intensely  interesting. 

Aluakcb  of  ihb  RirosMiD  Chubchm. 
The  Association  commonly  known  as  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  minds  of  PrincipalJames  McCosh,  D.D.,  of 
^noeton  University,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Garden  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh,  in  1870.    The 

?''"fo^!***°***^'**"^"°'^^''"  *»«**^  »n  Edinburgh 
in  1877,  and  proved  to  be  a  success  beyond  the  most 

■anguine  expectations,  it  was  followed  at  intervals  of 
about  four  years  by  similar  meetings  in  Philadel- 
fciV^l^®^'*"  ^**'"*  ^«8*'  London  1888,  Toronto 
iS?  1?  "S''  ^®^^'  Washington  1899,  Liverpool 
1904,  New  York  1909,  and  in  Aberdeen  1913. 

Tot  EucHABisno  Oowobiss  of  thi  Romak  Cathouo 

Chusoh. 
This  was  instituted  in  1889,  and  holds  its  meetings 
j;""»"y-  The  Congress  which  met  in  Montreal  Sept. 
1910,  brought  together  a  vast  assemblage  of  clergy 
and  laity.  It  remained  in  session  ten  days.  To 
Archbishop  Bruchesi  must  be  given  the  credit  of  sug- 
gestmg  Montreal  as  the  place  of  holding  this  meeting 
and  the  success  of  the  Congress  was  largely  due  to  his 
splendid  execuUve  ability. 
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Tht  prooMdingi  from  tho  boginning  to  the  oIom 
wtrt  ohwMteriMd  by  much  tothuiiftm  and  high  otr- 
•monial.  Among  tht  illuitrious  doltgattf  wort  thrM 
Owdinftlf,  muj  Archbithop*  and  Biabopt,  m  wall  ai 
other  illaatriotti  dignatariea  of  the  Chnroh. 

The  finanoet  were  managed  hy  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
neiijr,  and  Lord  Strathoona  gave  a  bondaome  donation 
M  well  aa  the  uae  of  hie  magnifident  reiidenoe. 

One  of  the  meet  notable  evente  of  the  Congreae, 
waa  the  gathering  of  80,000  children  of  the  Church, 
clad  in  white,  ainging  French  hymnaand  waring  ban- 
nera,  marching  in  proceaaion  flrom  Notre  Dame  Pariah 
Church  to  Si  Jamea  Cathedral,  presenting  a  apectaole 
not  aoon  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  witneaaed  it 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  a  great  conoourae  met  at 
Notre  Dame  Church  whenoe  they  marched  to  Fletch- 
er'a  Field  where  an  altar  had  been  erected  and  Maaa 
waa  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Legate. 

The  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
h«ld  at  Valletta  in  ♦!  Island  of  Malta,  in  April  1913. 
The  8000  pilgrims  ,  resenting  every  section  of  the 
world  held  sectional  meetinga  in  eight  different  Ian- 
goftgea. 

The  Papal  Legate  telegraphed  to  King  George  of 
England  thanking  him  for  the  offer  of  a  British  ahip 
to  convey  the  delegatea  homeward  to  the  main  land. 

The  EouMEinoAL  Missiokabt  OoKnsBBKOB.  Thia 
Aaaociation  ia  called  Ecumenical  becauae  of  the  plan 
of  campaign  which  it  propoaea,  covering  the  whole  area 
ofthe  inhabited  Globe. 

A  General  Conference  waa  held  in  New  York  in 
1900,  A.D.    Its  object  was  to  unite  in  cordial  love 
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•Dd  •ymp»thjr,tht  fri.ndiof  mitdonai  toexdU  them 
to  hjgb»<-  .iTort  for  the  oonvtmon  of  tho  world;  and 
to  dlicu..  m  the  pro.eno6  of  tbo  grtate.t  and  moat 
tzporionMd  nii««on»ri«a,  topic  in  which  all  miaaion- 

.T!  ^  u  ?;'?•»'•  ^•"'  •"^  -i-^^"  "••tinga  have 
ainoe  been  held  m  other  localitiea.  and  with  the  bap- 
pieat  reaulta.  '^ 

Thi  Fibst  CaracH  or  Chiist  Sciiktists.  Thia 
•aaociation-the  lateat  addition  to  ProteaUnt  denom- 
inationaham-waa  founded  in  Boaton,  by  Mra.  Mary 

paator   Thia  Church  baa  no  regular  order  of  miniatera ; 

ilLI!iT"?v  "''''*•"  ""•  inducted  by"Readera," 
elected  by  the  congregation  for  a  term  of  three  yeara. 
The  ayatem  baa  taken  rapid  progrcaa  in  the  United 
SUtea  and  other  countriea.  The  apacioua  and  band- 
■ome  headquarter'a  edifice  in  Boaton,  waa  erected  at  a 
T*  *f on?  """°"  ^°"'"-   T^''  °»»'^^  of  adberenta 

WW  ?  'i** ''"  ^-  ^"''  l»10»»«ed  ninety  yeara, 
leaving  her  large  fortune  to  the  Church  abe  had 
fonnded,  and  of  which  abe  bad  been  the  aooorapliabed 
and  diligent  leader,  to  the  end  of  her  daya. 

Thi  Amiwoak  Boabd  or  Commissiokms  ros  Pomiow 

MiSSIOMS. 

Thia  ia  the  largeat  Proteatant  Miaaionary  Aaaoda- 
tion  in  America,  having  on  ita  ataff  five  hundred  and 
aeventy  American  miaaionariea  in  1906,  and  a  yearly 

were  Cotton,  and  Increase  Mather,  Timothy  Dwiirht 
Jonathan Edward.,fatber and aon;  Dr. Edward NoSi. 
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Kirk — a  very  noted  man  in  his  day, — and  the  Rev. 
Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  many  years  its  indefatigable 
secretary.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  commen- 
ced in  this  way :— In  1806  at  a  gathering  of  four  stu- 
dents of  William's  College,  under  lee  of  a  hay-stack 
where  they  had  taken  shelter  from  a  thunder  storm, 
one  of  them,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  proposed  that  they 
should  attempt  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
Two  years  later  several  of  the  students  signed  a  pledge 
binding  themselves  to  the  foreign  work  should  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  go;  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
they  received  the  assurance :  "  Go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  and  we  will  help."  On  Sept.  10th,  1810, 
the  Board  was  constituted,  In  1812,  it  sent  forth  its 
first  missionaries— Messrs.  Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  Nott, 
and  Rice.  Its  missions  now  extend  to  India,  Africa, 
Turkey,  China,  Japan,  the  Phillipines,  Micromesia, 
Mexico,  Spain,  Austria,  and  other  countries,  twenty 
missions  in  all,  with  172  ordained  ministers,  865  wo- 
men, 299  native  ordained  ministers,  689  churches,  and 
4,629  American  and  native  laborers.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts for  1906  exceeded  one  million  dollars. 

This  Association  has  its  headquarters  in  Boston, 
and  its  transactions  are  administered  by  members  of 
the  Congregatioual  Church. 

Add  to  these  the  published  annual  reports  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  Societies  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches,  the  publications  of  the  London  Tract  Society, 
the  Layman's  League,  the  Christian  Endeavour  Soci- 
ety, the  Epworth  League,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Council;  and  other  associations  of  a  like 
kind  make  it  apparent  that  the  nineteenth  century 
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«urp««»d  all  previous  record,  in  the  attention  bestow- 
ed  on  missionary  efforts  the  world  over. 

,  WoMEK's  Associations.    A  marked  feature  of  the 
mneteenth  century  has  been  the  great  increase  of 
Women  s  Associations,  and  their  Auxiliaries,  devoted 
to  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  and  for  the 
yearly  increasing  number  of  «  honourable  women" 
who  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  missions 
m  foreign  fields.    Including  the  wives  of  missionaries 
who  are  as  good  missionaries  as  any-the  women 
largely  outnumber  the  men.    So  we  find  that  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign   Missions  in  a  recent 
annual  report  gives  the  number  of  American  ordained 
missionaries  to  be  172,  and  of  American  women  in  the 
foreign  field,  366. 

«  Heedless  of  St.  Paul's  pointed  remark  to  Timothy 
I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,"  women  have  been 
teaching,  and  are  now  teaching,  and  will  continue  till 
the  end  of  the  time  to  teach,  in  ever  increasing  nnm- 
bers,  reminding  us  of  what  is  said  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  68th  Psalm-"  The  Lord  giveth  the 

hort  r        '^°"*"  *^*'  ^"""^  *^®  ****'"*"  "*  *  «"** 

The  National  Council  op  Women.  The  idea  of 
the  formation  of  this  body,  developed  at  the  Congress 
of  Women  held  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair 
there  some  twenty  years  ago.  About  twenty  dele- 
gates were  present  from  all  over  the  world,  and  these 
returned  home  and  each  formed  a  Council  of  her  own. 
On  her  return  from  the  Chicago  Congress,  Lady  Aber- 
deen resolved  that  a  similar  association  should  be 
formed  m  Canada.    This  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
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Lady  Aberdeen  wu  appointed  tie  first  President. 
The  meeting  held  in  Montreal  in  1918,  was  the  largest 
«Ter  held  in  Canada,  when  about  150  delegates  were 
present.  The  whole  number  enrolled  is  about  126,000 
the  meetings  are  held  annually.  The  basis  of  the 
Council  is  "the  Promotion  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  Law, 
Custom  and  Society  and  securing  laws  for  the  better 
protection  of  Women  and  Children." 

Clbbot  Bbsibvxs  IK  Gakaoa. 

During  the  French  Begime  liberal  endowments 
had  been  provided  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
in  Canada,  and  the  time  came,  when  it  was  deemed 
right  to  make  similar  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  this  country. 

In  1791,  an  Imperial  Act  was  passed  providing 
that  one-eeventh  part  of  all  the  Crown  Lands  in  Can^ 
ada,  should  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protest- 
ant Clergy.  Up  to  1820  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  had  received  the  proceeds  fh>m  the  sale  of 
Crown  Lands,  claiming  to  be  the  established  Church 
in  Canada,  as  in  England.  Presbyterians  objected  to 
the  injustice  of  said  claims. 

A  long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued  before  the 
Presbyterians  were  recognised  as  having  a  rightful 
claim  to  share  in  these  reserve&  By  the  Imperial 
Act  of  1840  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Cbnada  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  at  last  conceded 
and  they  becanke  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  reserves. 

Appeals,  threats,  petitions  followed— the  Oiuroh 
and  country  alike  became  agitated,  until  almost  a  re- 
bellion ensued. 


SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD. 
Bora  1816.     Died  1891.    Aged  76. 

The  leading  spirit  of  Confederation  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1867. 
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mvit;HT  I..  MCK)i>v. 

The  American  Kvan^?. 
Died  IVcember  £^9.1  )«#« 
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SIR  fwii.s  A   xnciJ*»KAU> 

Th.   h  ..!ing  spirit  ol  C..nfe.!tr.,i,.;Ti  n,  tU.    I)..,„Jniof»  of  tV.na.h..  lMi7. 
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DWIOHT  L.  MOODY. 

The  American  Evangelist. 

Did  December  22n<l,  1899.    Age<l  62. 
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Th«  m«mben  of  ibt  Cboroh  of  Sootland  in  CamuU, 
protMtod  Tigoroudy  againit  the  pretonnoM  of  thoir 
AnglicMi  brothron  and  thoir  indignfttion  rMohod  » 
olimaz  whon  it  wti  MinoanMd,  in  1886,  thftt  proTi- 
■ion  bftd  boon  modo  by  tbo  lood  goTornment  for  tbo 
ondowmont  of  fifkj-ooyon  foetorioi  of  tbo  .ilnglioon 
Cbnrob.  In  1868  tbo  GuuidtMi  Pkrliomont  got  por- 
minion  (h>m  tbo  Britiab  Burliraiont  to  dool  witb  tbo 
ronrrofy  wbon  it  wm  roioWod  to  aovor  all  oon- 
noetion  botwoon  Cburab  taid  Stoto  in  €knada  wbiob 
oould  only  bo  dono,  by  oonunnting  tbo  eloimt  of  oil 
tbo  minifton. 

Tbia  waa  dono  and  tbo  total  amoanta  tboa  paid  to 
tbo  difforont  partiea  intoroatod  woro  aa  followa: 
To  Cbarob  of  England     •    £276,861    6  2  ate. 
Cbarcb  of  Scotland  -    .    127,448    6  0 
SminiatonofU.P.Cburoh     2,240  II  0 
Woaloyan  Motbodiat     .       9,768  11  0 
Boman  Gatbolioa  of  Uppor 

Canada    .    -    .    -    .    20,942  16  0 

£684,1641    7  2 

Drom  the  CAVADiAir  Givsus  nr  1911  bt  Bbuoions. 

BaaMiOMhftUe* '  l^Mt^i 

Ttmnjtmhma l,llS,tM 

naOkodMi MTMtS 

OhwokofKBClttM I,MMir 

>•»*<■*• MMM 

I«*lw«UM hmm 

OtakOhuek ttfin 

'•»• ri,M4 

GoagregattoaalMs MJ0S4 

MMMBitM 44,611 

MTBtioDAniy 11^43 

"««»• 1M»1 

OoaAictau i. ,,„.,.,..  ItJUt 

BMklkiate 10,011 

GbiittUn  SoImm* i^fy 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


i\  I 


WAR  IN  THE  NINETEENTfl  CENTURY. 


THB  OBIMBAW  WAR;  IHDIAM  MUTINT;  AHOLOuAMBBIOAM 

All  the  nations  have  at  aome  time  or  other  trodden 
the  war  path,  and  often  engaged  in  aanguinary  con- 
flicts,  with  slight  provocation,  and'  slender  excuses 
It  wa.  the  eccentric  Car,  Paul  I.,  of  Russia,  who 
■aid  international  dispuf^s  should  be  settled  hy  invit- 
ing the  sovereigns  to  meet  at  a  given  place,  and 
decide  their  quarrels,  instead  of  compelling  thousands 
of  their  subjects  to  fight  for  a  cause,  the  merits  of 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  who  responded 
to  the  call  made  upon  them,  from  a  stern  sense  of 
duty,  or  to  earn  for  themselves  a  scanty  day's  wage 
His  own  erratic  reign  was  short-lived  j  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  fighting  desperately  for 
his  life,  he  met  the  same  fate  as  his  father,  being 
strangled  to  death  in  his  own  palace  in  1801      The 
people  said  he  was  mad,  "  that  he  went  up  like  a 
rocket,  and  came  down  like  a  stick,"  but  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  settling  international  disputes,  may 
be  he  was  «  new  «oe  dfl|/%  "  after  all. 

So  long  ago  as  760  B.C.,  the  prophet  Micah  fore, 

told  that  the  time  was  coming  when  "men  should 

beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
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"  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  tip  a  sword 
"against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
"  more."  But  that  happy  time  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
for  at  the  present  time  the  great  powers  are  all  mak- 
ing extensive  preparations  for  war,  as  though  the  best 
guarantee  for  peace,  is  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration  for  war.  And  in  this  respect  the  record  of 
the  19th  century  has  been  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

The  Spanish  Peninsular  War,  was  commenced 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  in 
1807,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  General  Sir 
John  Moore,  in  the  battle  of  Corunna  on  the  16th 
January,  1809,  where  he  repulsed  the  French,  but 
himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  burial  is  described 
in  pathetic  terms,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  an 
Itlr^  poet,  in  lines  yerj  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  our 
school-days :      , 

"  Not  ft  dram  WM  haud,  not  s  flinani  note, 

At  his  oorpM  to  tlM  rampart  we  karried, 
Not  a  aoidiar  diaohaifad  Us  ftrewell  shot, 

Car  the  gnn  where  oar  hero  waa  buried, 
Slowly  and  ladly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  leld  of  hla  fmie^  ikeah  and  gorr ; 
We  oarred  not  a  lise^  and  we  laiaed  not  a  stoaa^ 

Bat  we  left  him  aloae^  with  hia  g k^." 

Battlb  of  Tbafaloab.— Oct.  21,  1805. 
Nelson  died  on  his  flag-ship,  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
when  the  naval  power  of  France  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. His  remains  were  brought  to  England  and 
received  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's  Oithedral. 
Napoleon  had  made  most  extensive,  and  complete 
preparations  for  his  Russian  campaign.  Europe  had 
never  beheld  such  a  host.  It  comprised  270,000 
French,  160,000  Germans,  Poles,  Italians  and  other 
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nstr^iftlities.  The  TMt  army  reached  Moacow  to 
enoounter  ar  aoUtudje,  the  city  having  been  abandoned 
by  ita  inhabiUnta.  Qa  the  19th  Oct.,  1812,  he  com- 
menoed  hia  diaastroua  retreat  which  ended  in  the 
dettruetion  of  hia  am^  and  Napdleon'a  humiliation. 
0^'  the  vaat  army  of  660,000  that  had  croaaed  the 
Niamen  not  more  than  120,000  aurvived  the  ill- 
starred  campaign.  Napoleon's  prestige  Was  gone.  In 
June,  1813,  Wellington  rooted  the  French  at  Yittoria, 
The  great  Earopeon  powers  at  an  assembly  at  Vienna 
in  1816,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  put  an  end  to 
Napoleon's  ambitious  career.  In  April,  1814,  Paris 
had  capitulated  to  the  Allies,  Napoleon  had  abdi- 
cated, and  he  received  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island 
of  Elba,  was  conveyed  there  in  an  English  frigate, 
and  was  treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  He 
escaped  from  there  and  succeeded  in  raising  an  army 
of  120,000  men,  with  thia  army  he  fought  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Waterloo  on  Sunday  18th  June,  1816. 
Wellington'a  victory  was  complete.  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated a  second  time,  was  made  prisoner  and  banished 
to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  May  6th,  1821,  in  the 
62nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Corsica.  He 
had  fought  the  great  fight  after  which  it  might  be 
said  indeed  **  The  land  had  rest  for  forty  years."  In 
according  with  bis  last  dying  request  his  body  was 
removed  to  Paris  in  1840,  and  re-interred  in  a  mag- 
ni6cient  marble  sarcophagus,  in  the  Crypt  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Invalides,  over  the  entrance  door  of 
which  are  inscribed  in  the  French  language  these 
words  "  I  desire  that  my  ashes  repose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people  whom 
I  have  lo\ed  so  well,"  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
lands  to  his  tomb  lode  in  vain  for  any  glowing  verbal 
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tribute  to  the  memory  of  thit  extntordinary  man. 
Impartial  history,  however,  has  said  "the  world  never 
witnessed  a  grander  attempt  to  sucoeed  without  a 
oonscienoe."  He  was  destitute  of  principle;  the  dis- 
play of  power  was  his  ruling  passion  j  self-exaltation 
dragged  him  to  ruin.  On  the  other  hand  an  American 
authority  writes:— "At  the  time  that  Napoleon's 
power  seemed  to  be  at  its  greatest  height,  where  he  had 
commanded  in  person  he  had  been  successful  against 
the  ablest  generals  and  mightiest  armies  in  Europe. 
His  Empire  extended  from  Denmark  to  Naples.  The 
Pope  hairing  launched  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  him  as  conqueror  of  Italy,  he  was  siesed  at 
midnight  in  his  own  palace  in  the  Quirinal,  by  a  body 
of  French  soldiers  and  held  prisoner." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1769,  he  died  in  1852.  &e  was  Hononrary  Marshall 
of  England,  Austria;  Russia  and  Prussia;  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  vaulta  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
with  the  solemn  dignity  and  pomp  of  a  State  funeral. 

Thi  Cruuait  Wab. 

"  Behold  hone  great  a  matter  a  lUHe  fire  kindleth ;" 
The  origin  of  the  Crimean  War  was  a  long  standing 
dispute,  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  about 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the  Church  of 
Bethlehem,  and  of  that  of  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin. 
The  contending  sectaries  had  hitherto  shared  the 
occupancy,  but  they  were  per^tually  intriguing  for 
exclusiveness,  and  in  May,  1860,  under  French  pres- 
sure, the  Turkish  Goyernment  yielded  the  point  in 
dispute  by  ordering  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  to 
surrender  to  the  Latins  the  key  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Greeks.  Turkey 
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declared  war  ,n  1853,  and  the  Allied  fleet,  pasaed 
through  the  Dardanelles.  It  need  not  be  here  told 
how  Britain  drifted  into  the  war,  .uflioe  it  to  «iy,  a 
declaration  of  war  appeared  in  the  «  Ga«ette"  March 
-8,  1864  and  a  fleet  waa  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  which  kept  the  Ru«,ian«  at  bay  i^ 
that  quarter     Large  detachments  of  troops  and  ships 

iTuTT ^;.T'o*^  ^ '*** ^"'"«»' *^«  " Canadian" 
and  "Indian"  S.  S.  of  the  Allan  Line  were  taken 

into  the  service  and  were  profitably  employed  as 

Government  transports,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted. 

Prodigies  of  valour  were  enacted  by  the  beseigersand 

Sebastopol,  and  Balaclava.  On  October  25. 1855.  took 
place  the  heroic,  but  useless,  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  From  some  mi««nception  of  an  order  of 
Lord  Raglan  s  636  horsemen  charged  a  body  of  several 

it T  ^"f  "^"^  ^^'^  *'**'«"«-  o»  ^'^  flunks. 
At  the  word  of  command  there  was  no  faltering,  and 

th/vV  H  r^  T  «^^'"'  ^*^  ^y  ^'^  Cardigan, 
they  trotted  across  the  intervening  mile  and  a  quarter 

to  the  amawmentof  all  beholderson  the  surrounding 

who  had  issued  the  order  under  circumstances  that 
had  suddenly  changed : 

«  Forward  the  Light  Brignde, 

Wm  there  a  m«n  dinuy'd  r 
Not  tho'  the  Midler  knew 

Some  one  had  blander'd ; 
Theirs  not  to  nake  reply, 

Theire  not  to  reawn  why, 
Theirs  bat  to  do  and  die, 

Into  the  valley  of  Death, 
Bode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  lett  of  then, 

Cannon  h«hind  then, 
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▼olUy'dandthQnder'd; 

Htornad  «t  with  ibot  ud  iball, 
Whll«  bona  ud  hero  Ml, 

Thej  that  had  foaKht  to  wall 
Cama  throagb  tba  Jawa  of  Daatb, 
Back  from  tba  mootb  of  HalL 
AUtbatwaalafloftbaa, 
I<«ft  of  atz  boDdrad." 

.<  !,„_     *'''''«•«■"'  ««"pied  only  20  minoU.,  "  hot 

the  Light  Bngade  renuin.  on  record  a>  «■  ondvini 
■'to.„n,o„y  of  Bri,i.h  co«r.g.  „d  ohodionci."  X* 
i"*7'  Y^y  ».  P'8«  918).     With  the  «n.rix.n.li.M 
B«t  of  S«b..t„p.I  in  Soptombor  1886.  tho  Cri,«7n 

M,rch  SOth,  1866,  without  «  for  „  5.,  ^^.^  ;„. 
form,  u^  «,y  vory  ,pp.rent  .ub.t«>ti,I  «lT™t«e 

nii«l  Turkey  u  .  EuropeM  Power.  The  Bl^k  8e. 
wu  to  be  open  to  the  merautile  marine  of  everv 
neuon.  The  boundarie.  between  BumU  Md  S 
were  .trictly  de«ned,  but  not .  word  w«  «id  with 

ZStb,  1866,  in  the  66th  ye«r  of  hi.  ue. 

w..  782,898.    The  entire  ooet  w..,C2«2,630,4«8-  to 

*20,000,000,  to  Sardinia  £2,000,000  and  to  R,™;. 
about  £100,000,000,  .terling.       '      '         *"  """'• 

Thb  Indian  Mutiny. 

cnml*'*'  /7I^'*"°<»  °f  India  as  a  field  for  British 

TZ7"\  iT'lr  ^^^-^  ^''"^  '^«  incorporation 
of  the  East  Indian  Company,  which  received  its  first 
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chftrterfromQuMn  Elisabeth  in  Slut  Deoember,  1600. 
From  ft  aniftll  trading  Compftny,  it  •praad  ita  oper- 
fttiona  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  akilAiUy 
■haped  ita  ooone,  by  military  oooapation,  for  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  the  whole  Peninaula.  Wara  with 
native  princes  and  with  rival  colonists  followed  in 
quick  sucoeasiony  until  1746,  when  the  decisive  battle 
of  Plaaaey,  by  Lord  Clive,  and  the  dashing  adminia- 
tration  of  Warren  Hastinga,  eatabliahed  the  rule  of 
Britain  over  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Preaidency. 
The  Eaat  Indian  Com^y  became  a  vast  monopoly. 
It  had  long  been  foreseen  that  the  aggressive  policy 
of  this  Company  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  crins. 
That  came  with  a  vengeance  in  the  Rebellion  of  1857, 
which  for  a  tittie  threatened  the  annihilation  of  British 
rule,  and  was  only  suppresaed  at  a  cost  of  £29,000,000 
sterling,  and 'the  aaeriice  of  much  predona  life.  The 
maaaacre  of  CSawnpore,  the  relief  of  Lncknow,  and  the 
atorming  of  Delhi,  are  still  fresh  in  mind,  recalling 
on  the  one  hand  the  recollection  of  deeds  of  the  most 
fienduh  atrodty,  and  on  the  other  prodigies  of  valour 
by  the  British  troops,  and  the  natives  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  Knglish  Oovemment.  The  ostennble 
pretext  for  the  outbreak  was  in  itself  a  mosi  insignifi- 
cant matter — at  least  so  it  seems  to  us — the  issuing  of 
cartridges  said  to  be  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  and 
pigs  I  The  Hindu  soldier  who  had  to  bite  the  end' of 
his  cartridge  before  loading  his  rifle,  was  eanly  per- 
suaded that  thia  innovation  waa  a  deep  laid  adieme, 
with  no  other  purpoae  than  to  make  him  break  ■t.aate 
and  do  violence  to  hia  religion,  which  holds  the  cow 
to  be  a  sacred  animal,  to  **  eat  it,"  in  this  way  was  a 
renunciation  of  his  aacred  vowa^  and  a  virtual  profea- 
sion  of  Chriatianlty  I    In  the  aame  way  to  "eat  pork" 
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wa.  ^counted  an  abomination  by  the  Mohammedan. 
The  real  grievance  was  a  general  and  rooted  dimti.. 
faction  with  the  government  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company     The  present  form  of  government  in  India 
wa.  establi.hed  in   1868,  when  all  the  territorie. 
heretofore  under  the  Eat  India  Company,  became 
vested  in  Her  M^esty  Queen  Victoria,  who,  in  1876. 
wsumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  her  son 
Edward  VII.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India.  King 
George  V.  and  Queen  Mary  visited  India  in  1912* 
when  he  received  a  magnificent  reception  with  unpar- 
•lied  demonstrations  of  loyality,  from  all  ranks  and 
classes,  and  was  crowned  at  Delhi,  Emperor  of  India. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  the  hero  of  Lucknow,  was  appointed 
Governor  General  of  India  in  1863,  and  died  in  1879 
General  Havelock  defeated  the  Sepoys  at  Arny  and 
Cawnpore;  he  died  in  India  in  1857,  and  was  super- 
ceded  by  Sir  James  Outram.    With  the  relief  of  the 
garnson  at  Lucknow,  the  back  of  the  Mutiny  was 
broken.  "^ 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  newly  appointed  Com- 
mander-in^bief,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  India 
took  in  the  whole  situation,  and  headed  the  contin- 
gent  appointed  to  raise  the  seige  of  Lucknow  where 
Lord  Lawrence  had  been  shut  in  for  fifteen  weeks,  by 
a  large  body  of  the  rebels;  Sir  Colin's  brilliant  career 
was  recogniMd  by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  under 
the  name  of  Lord  Clyde.    Brave  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
on  his  march  from  Cawnpore  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
died  amid  the  scenes  of  his  triumph,  before  he  had 
time  to  receive  the  honours  that  awaited  him  for  his 
faithful  services,  and  found  a  lonely  grave  in  the 
Alumbagh. 
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London,  1900,  pp.  601  girea  a  full  and  most  intere.t- 

liig  account  of  the  Mutiny,  which  be  was  able  to  do, 

M  he  himself  bad  gone  through  the  whole  campaign. 

and  Uken  part  in  the  engagement  at  Agra,  Delhi. 

Lucknow  and  Cawnpore.   Lord  Roberts  was  congratu- 

lated  by  the  Queen  for  his  gallant  services,  and  re- 

oeiyed  the  decoration  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  from  her 

Myesty  s  own  hands.    When  Nana  Sahib,  the  native 

ruler,  resolved  to  evacuate  Cawnpore,  to  revenge  bim- 

■elf  upon  the  victors,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  British 

rendents  should  be  murdered.    After  tteir  husbands 

and  protectors  had  been  slain,  their  innocent  widows 

and  children,  one  hubdredand  twenty-one  in  number, 

whom  he  had  imprisoned,  were  merpilessly  butchered 

and  their  mutilated  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  deep 

well  m  the  centre  of  the  city,  over  the  mouth  of 

which  a  handsome  monument  was  erected,  which 

t  His  the  tale. 

On  January  1st,  1859,  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
with  regard  to  the  late  rebellion  a  general  pardon 
WM  granted  for  past  offences,  except  to  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British  subjects. 

Of  the  twelve  Viceroys  since  the  Mutiny  these  four 
had  previously  been  Governors  General  of  Canada- 
Ijrd  Elgin,  Lord  Duffer  in.  Lord  Unsdowne  and  Lord 
Minto. 

Thb  Anolo-Amirioak  War. 
1812-1814. 

The  origin  of  this  war  may  be  traced  to  the  year 
1807.  An  unfortunate  and,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, unwarranted  application  of  the  'right  of  search* 
to  ships  of  war,  brought  about  a  collision  between  the 
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Urd   RoUi  t.  ,n  hit  "  Fort><.n<.  Y^»r»  in  Indi*," 
Undon.  IHW.  Pi.  601  give-  a  full  ^i^.l  ,n.«t  mtere.t. 
mg  amnrnt  of  the  Mutiny,  wbu  h  L«  hm  ahU  to  do 
a«  he  h.mae!.'  h.u1  gone  tiirough  tH«  whd«  cainpaigi,; 
•od  takcM,  part  in  the  e«,,i«,^.t  ^j  Asrra.  D^lhi 
Luckuow  and  C«,rDp«ro.    Wd  Kob^rt.  ^..  a,ogratu: 
lated  by  the  yu^«„  f„   fej.  ^.j,^,  «,rv,.x...  and  re- 
oentd  the  d#.'«,rati<m  .^  the  Virt/.ri.  Cr,^.  fr,„n  her 
Maje^tv  ..wn  h.uj..     Wfc.a  ?<«„«  !^b,h   the  native 
ru  er,  rc.*ob,»d  u,  ,,r*«uaw  ^%»^,nr*..  t„  r**^„^^  },i^. 
eelfupm,  ,h«  v.^tnrx  h^  jr^v  .n,*r,  ,U.  m'  th*  B„.,.h 
re«U...,i.  *i»^«Sd  K>  murj«red      Aft^r  th«ir  husba  ,Ja 
and  pru,»ctor«  h*d  l>eeM  -lain,  their  innocent  widows 
and  ch.ldren.  one  Uundrod  and  tw.„ty-one  in  number, 
whom  he  had  unprieoncl,  were  inervilesHly  butchered 
and  their  mntilated  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  deep 
well   ,n  the  centre  of  the  city,  over  tlie   mouth  of 
wmch   a   handsome   monument    waa  erected,  which 
telle  the  tale. 

On  January  l*t,  18G9,  peace  wa.  proclaimed,  and 
with  regard  to  the  late  rebellion  a  general  pardon 
wa»  granted  for  paat  offences,  except  to  those  w»,o 
had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British  subject. 

Of  the  tw.dve  Viceroys  since  the  Mntiny  these  four 
h«.J  f.re„c«^^y  W*«  Qo^amors  General  of  <;an*d,.. 
Lmti  E8g»«  I  .M-.,  ihimttm,  l^d  Uusrlowi,*  and  Lmi 
Miutu. 

lanT**^  °"^*"  "^^  **^"  '^*'"  ^'  ■*  *^^^  ^  t'»e  year 
1807.  An  unfortunate  and.  bv  the  British  Govern- 
ment, unwarranted  apphcatiu.-i  of  the  'right  of  search' 
to  ships  of  war,  brought  about  a  collision  between  the 
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American  frigate  «  Chesapeake"  and  the  English  ihip 
.  I-0P«rd  "  of  74  gun..    The  former  waa  known  to 
nave  on  board  eome  deserters  from  the  British  army 
whom  the  Captain  refused  to  surrender,  upon  which 
the  British  CapUin   fired  a  broadside,  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  of  Americans.    « Chesapeake" 
struck  colours,  deserters  were  arrested,  and  the  ships 
parted.    The  "  Leopard  "  proceeded  to  Halifax,  where 
the  deserters  were  tried  hy  court  martial.    One  of 
them  was  sentenced  to  death  and  was  executed.    The 
English  Government  disavowed  the  act,  recalled  their 
Oaptain,  and  offered  reparation^  but  the  American 
mmd  was  too  much  exasperated  to  listen  to  reasonable 
terms,  and  a  proclamation  followed  forthwith,  for- 
bidding all  British  ships  of  war,  to  enter  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.    A  second  encounter,  between  the 
thesapeake  and  Shannon,  took  place  on  June  1,1813, 
in  which  the  Chesapeake  lost  61    killed  and    85 
wounded;  the  Shannon  83  killed  and  60  wounded. 
Ihe  Chesapeake  was  towed  into  Halifax  as  a  priee 
turned  into  a  British  war  vessel,  and  in  1820,  broken 
up.    The  result  of  these,  and  subsequent  misunder- 
^l^^  **^  ***'  Americans  to  equip  an  armv  of 
10,000  regulars  and  60,000  militia  and  to  sanction  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  so  as  to  be  readv  for 
«ny  emergency.  There  is  ro  doubt  however  that  the 
hostile  feelings  engendered  by  the  War  of  Indepen- 
denoe  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  feeling  of  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stotes  to  the  British,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the 
time  seemed  opportune  for  going  to  war  with  Britain, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  supressing  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion  for  the  conquest  of  Europe.  There  is  litUe  doubt 
that  America  was  influenced  in  provoking  this  war 
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by  th.)  temporary  ascendancy  and  flattering  repre- 
sentations  of  Napoleon  I.  Had  they  delayed  their 
belligerent  demonatrtitiont  until  after  his  final  over- 
throw at  Waterloo,  the  unnatural  war  of  1812  would 
never  have  been  recorded  in  the  historian's  page. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  by  a  vote  79  to  49,  a 
bill  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  James  Madison  being 
President.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  General 
Hull  had  been  concentrating  a  large  force  at  Detroit, 
and  was  in  readiness  to  invade  Canada.  On  the  12th 
July,  Hull  crossed  over  to  Sandwich  with  25,000  men 
and  issued  a  ludicrous  proclamation  ''that  he  had  come 
not  to  wage  war,  but  to  emancipate  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to  restore 
them  to  the  dignified  station  of  free  men."  Little  did 
he  dream  of  the  warm  reception  that  awaited  him. 
His  first  attempt  showed  him  the  temper  of  the 
British  steel,  and  he  lost  but  little  time  in  beating  a 
retreat  to  his  stronghold  in  Detroit,  where  strongly 
entrenched,  a  humiliating  retribution  awaited  him. 
General  Brock,  then  Governor-General  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  300  regulars,  400  militia,  and  600 
Indians,  invested  Detroit  and  on  the  16th  Augqst 
the  American  General  sent  in  a  &»g  of  truoe,  and 
without  drawing  a  trigger  surrendered  himself,  and 
all  his  host  priscmers  o^  war.  By  his  surrender,  not 
only  Detroit,  but  the  whole  of  the  Michigan  territory 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  October  13th, 
the  Americans  under  General  Van  Ranselaer  met 
with  a  signal  defeat  at  Queenston  Heights;  General 
Brock  was  again  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  bravely  led  them  on 
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to  the  charge,  but  soon  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  Bntwh  dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
Oeneral  and  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were 
forced  to  retire.  At  this  critical  moment,  General 
SheaiTe  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action  with  400 
fresh  troops,  and  renewed  the  combat.  Many  of  the 
invaders  were  driven  over  the  precipice  into  the  Nia- 
gara River,  and  were  drowned,  whilst  their  General 
Wadsworth  and  900  men  were  made  prisoners. 

The  Americans  now  resolved  upon  renewing  the 
attack  upon  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  simultaneously 
In  the  meantime  the  American  Navy,  had  in  some 
measure  atoned  for  the  disastrous  attempts  of  the 
army,  and  a  series  of  marine  engagements  followed 
m  favour  of  the  Americans.   The  war  was  prosecuted 
with  redoubled  energy,  the  capture  of  Montreal,  the 
commercial  capital  and   key  of  Canada,  was  enter- 
tamed.     During  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  British 
^ptured  Ogdensburg;    and    in  April,  York   (now 
Toronto)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     The 
British  regained  their  ascendancy,  and  thrice  in  sue- 
cession  defeated  the  enemy  at  Stoney  Creek,  Beaver 
Dam  and  Black  Rock.   In  September  the  whole  British 
squadron  was  swept  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Amer- 
leans  now  announced  their  intention  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Montreal.     General  Harrison  with  8,000  men 
was  to  complete  the  capture  of  Upper  Canada,  General 
Wilkinson  with  10,000  men  at  Sacketfs  Harbour  was 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  indicate, 
and  General  Hampton  lay  at  Chateauguay,  prepared 
at  a  day's  notice  to  march  upon  Montreal.     It  was 
arranged  that  General  Wilkinson  should  descend  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  being  joined  by  General  Hampton 
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at  the  Lake  St.  Louis,  they  two  nhould  oloee  the  cao> 
paign  by  a  triumphal  entry  into  Montreal. 

With  that  end  in  view,  General  Wilkinaoa  des- 
cended the  St.  Lawrence  with  10,000  men,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  formidable  armament,  however,  was 
arrested  by  the  gallant  Lieut.  Colonel  Morrison,  of 
the  89th  Regiment,  who  had  under  his  command  850 
regulars  including  the  men  on  the  gunboats,  a  hand- 
full  of  militia  and  SO  Indiana  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  flotilla  conveying  Wilkinson's  army 
had  passed  Kingston,  Morrison  set  out  in  pursuit, 
overtook  the  enemy  in  the  Township  of  Matilda,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Williamsburg  and  notwithstanding  the 
fearful  odds,  it  was  resolved  to  give  him  battle. 
Morrison  made  his  headquai  tera  in  the  old  Mansion 
house,  on  Crysler's  Farm,  where  on  the  11  November, 
1813,  the  decisive  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  British  loss  was  3  officers  and  21  rank  and  file 
killed,  8  officers  and  187  men  wounded  and  12  missing. 
Wilkinson  acknowledged  to  have  lost  3  officers  and  90 
men  killed,  16  officers  and  221  wounded. 

Allison  in  his  "  History  of  Europe"  in  his  account 
of  the  war  of  1812-1814  refers  to  the  "  Battle  of 
Orysler's  Farm"  in  these  terms:  "This  glorious 
defeat  of  an  invasion  so  confidently  announced  and 
strongly  supported,  diffused  the  most  heartfelt  joy  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  terminated  the  campaign  there  in 
the  most  triumphant  manner ;  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  successes  equally  decisive  in  the  Upper 
provinces" 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of"  Crysler's  Farm"  which 
hastened  the  termination  of  the  war  that  made  last- 
ing peace  with  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed 
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t^fied  with  the  Briti-h  Empire,  for,  a.  S^l  Grey  pu?» 
i»M  r»tfc»  lUBde  t^n  oslnde  th*  Empire." 

S4**r^S!!!?.!^^^'''"^°'"<*«^  at  Ghent  on  the 
^^D«en*er,  1814  :  The  milita  w„  consequently 
du*«led^  h.v»g  throughout  the  wr  been  charac- 
tem^  bf  Ae  mnet  devoted  loyalty,  and  unflinching 
-owge  8i*«tairtial  stone  monuments  were  erected 
^nn^^'ifT  ^^•""^"t  »t  Queenston  Heights, 
itr  "  F.^'''  ''""'^  •  ^*'  Chateauguay,  and  Crysl 

The  monument  on  Crysler's  Farm  was  unveiled 
Ml  ^r**"*"J  2^*»»'  18»S>  »>^  the  Hon.  John  H^g„t 

t^lf^**  Jf"*"*"'  °^  ^'"'^•'  ^™»«^  Mackenrie 
iJowell,  and  other  members  of  the  Government  in 

.h7i7"~  f  *  """^  a-emblage  of  men,  women  and 

DunJT'  7a^  *''  ^"''•^  ^"»*^«-  «f  Stormont, 
me^f!!'^  Glengarry.  The  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment  reads  as  follows : 

IN  HOKOB  or 

THB  BBAVE  MSB 

WHO  FOUGHT  AWD  FELL 

IB  THB  VIOTOBT  OF 

OBTSLBB'S  FABM 


Tmt 


im  ROVXICBBB,  UlS. 
w«  Mono  BT  m  Oa>abu>  Pakuamit,  um. 


Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument  was  Mr.  Samuel  Crysler,  then  in  hi! 

of  the  fcmily,  he  was  shut  up  in  the  ceHar  of  the  bonM 
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at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  he  remembered  hearing 
the  bating  of  drums,  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  Mr.  Samuel  Crysler  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
John  Crysler,  who  came  to  Williamsburgh  with  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  in  1784,  he  then  being  fifteen 
years  of  age,  a  drummer  boy. 

The  Amerioak  Civil  War. 
1861-1865. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, 12th  February,  1809,  of  humble  parentage ; 
his  ancestors  were  English,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
character  he  came  to  be  the  foremost  citizen  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  elected  for  the  Legislature 
in  1834  and  1836,  in  1837  he  began  the  practice  of 
law.  His  extraordinary  ability  led  to  his  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  No  sooner 
was  the  result  of  the  election  known,  than  several  of 
the  Southern  States  made  preparations  for  formally  se- 
parating themselves  from  the  Federal  Union,  with  the 
result  that  seven  States— South  Carolina,  Mississipi, 
Florida,  Alabamn,  Qeorgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession  on  January  9th,  1861.  It 
was  not  enough  however,  for  the  slave  holding  party, 
that  he  desired  not  merely  the  expediency  but  the 
right  of  any  State,  or  sectional  combination  of  States 
to  secede.  This  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  declar- 
ation of  war,  and  active  preparations  for  the  coming 
struggle  were  at  once  commenced  throughout  the 
seceded  States.  The  tone  of  Lincoln's  inaugural,  had 
the  effect  not  only  of  uniting  and  consolidating  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  but  also  of  encouraging 
all  those  in  the  border  States,  who,  whatever  may 
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at  the  t  me  of  tl»y  engaji;tMneiit,  he  rerutfreliered  ht'aring 
tho  beating  v.f  drums,  and  th«  dii*i-h»r|.'P  «>f  cannon  mid 
muskolry.  Mr.  .Siimuel  Crvuler  vva.-*  ih*-  *<tu  of  Ci)lunel 
Juhn  (!r vrtler,  who  came  to  Williuio^Mirtrh  with  the 
United  Empire  I^oyali^in  in  1784.  ht  sh«r.  JHr»ng  fifteen 
yearx  of  agi*.  h  drurawer  b»'y 

T.!«    AUSRlf  *»    f.'lTIl     W*u 
A  BK  All  AM    l*»NnOI  H.  h^>nA   ir,     W^tihti   C)«?«t»!i,.   K,«n- 

tuclty,  liii.  F«l;fu*jy.  I3#rf,  i»|  feHmU«  piir«nti»ge  ; 
hisi  »rH'i;#t»jr8  wer«  Eng!ts»h,  nud  by  sheer  force  of 
chrtracter  he  i;nme  to  be  the  foremost  citizen  in  the 
United  States.  lie  wad  elected  for  the  Liii^islature 
in  lv834  and  IftoC,  in  1S37  he  Began  the  practice  of 
law.  His  extrafirdiuiTy  ability  led  to  hisnoiiunntion 
an  a  candidate  fur  the  Presidenty  in  I8t>0.  Nu  soonei 
was  the  result  uf  tin;  ciection  known,  tliaii  several  of 
the  Southern  .States  niHd'-  prepiiraiions  ti.r  funimlly  ho- 
parafing  thoniselves  from  the  Federal  [Jnion,  with  the 
resnlt  that  seven  Stutes—Soiith  Carolina,  Midyissipi, 
Florida,  Aluban)!,  Georgia,  Loui.'-iana,  Texas,  pa-ised 
an  crdman.  B  of  stcesaion  oti  iJanuary  9th,  1861.  It 
mma  imt  e«ou4;h  huwever.  for  tlu'  $<lav»;  huhliug  party, 
ife' -  b«  4fmru4  mts  ,  ..      >.}««, jiency  biit  th.} 

ngii'.    ...  ,,::■    -i       ^     "'    -nial  combination  of  Stitlei 
to*«<«de     l^»=  4  «l  iHjUiv^leiu  l<  a  d«ctar 

atioB  >}f  Wif   »nd  m  -  '  *       #  Mr  the  coming 

struggle    were    U  •■mm  'hfvjgbyyi   the 

seceded  ,St;ite9.     The  UiU<  '.migHVAi,  had 

tlie  effect  tiot  only  uf  unift«f,  ^  oiidating  the 

pubUc  sentiment  of  toe  Nortf?,  tmi  mim  of  encouraging 
all  thoBc  in  the  border  Stat«,   tfho,  ^Fhatever  may 
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Ut«  been  their  views  in  releUon  to  ilever/,  lud  not 
yet  eat  off  •»  ettwtliment  to  tlie  Netionel  fleg,  and 
Federal  Union.  It  mejr  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
number  of  sleTee  et  this  time  in  the  United  Stotes 
wes  ebottt  4,002^2. 

The  first  oTort  set  in  the  Rebellion  wes  the  bom- 
Urdment  of  Fort  Sumpter  in  Charleston  Herboar. 
Early  on  the  12th  April,  1861,  en  att«>k  on  the  Fort 
WMoommenoed,  where  Migor  Anderson  of  the  Nor- 
there  party  wes  in  oommwid.  General  Beauregard 
<m  the  part  of  the  Southere  OoDfcdereoy  demanded 
Its  surrender.    AfUr  a  gallant  resistanoe  of  thirty- 

place,  which  he  did  on  the  moraing  of  the  14th. 
This  proda<»d  »  deep  and  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  Northere  SUtes,  breaking  down  for  a 
time  all  party  distinction,  and  uniting  the  whole 
people  m  an  earnest,  unfaltering  purpose  to  support 
the  Goverament. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  began  on  July  10th  and 
ended  on  the  21st,  a  great  defeat  to  the  Union  forces, 
although  the  loeses  on  each  ride,  were  not  far  from 
equ^.    From  this  Ume  onwards  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  unoearing  determination  on  both  sides,  and 
numerous  engagements  followed  in  rapid  suocesrion. 
The  most  important  of  these  wae  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg  in  18ft8,  brought  on  by  General  Lee's  attempt 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  States  of  the  loyal  North. 
Fighting  began  On  July  1st,  the  effecUve  force  of  the 
North  under  General  Meade,  in  this   three  day's 
battle  was  82,000  to  84,000  men  with  three  pieces  of 
'^}  nL    ^"•'*'  ^'*  •ffwtive  force  was  80,000 
with  260  guns.    The  totol  of  killed,  wounded  and 
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miMing  in  this  fight  was  about  46,000  men,  each  side 
having  suffered  equally.  Twenty  generals  were  lost 
by  the  Federal  Army,  six  being  killed.  The  rebels 
lost  seventeen  generals,  three  being  killed,  thirteen 
wounded,  and  one  taken  prisoner. 

On  the  4th  July,  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  stating  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  saying  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  been  covered  with  the  highest 
honour.  The  military  operations  of  1862  were  on  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  North,  which  moved  Lin- 
coln to  call  out  500,000  men  to  strengthen  the  army. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  freedom  of  all 
the  slaves  in  the  Bebel  States.  In  1864  General  Grant 
vas  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Federal 
armies.  He  commenced  a  vigorous  campaign  over  a 
wide  area.  The  Southerners  fighting  with  the  courage 
of  dispair,  but  their  cause  was  hopeless,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  in  1865,  and  General  Lee  with 
28,000  men,  became  prisoners  of  war,  the  other  confe- 
derate leaders  cut  off  and  scattered,  speedily  followed 
his  example. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1861,  and  again  in  1865.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  district  of  Columbia  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  April 
16th,  1862,  and  in  the  Rebel  States  January  1, 1868, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  February  1, 
1865,  but  did  not  take  effect  till  1868. 

While  the  North  was  rejoicing  over  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Southern 
Armies,  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at  a 
Theatre  in  Washington  on  April  14th,  1865.    The 
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war  being  ended  800,000  men  were  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  Armj,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  North  alone  was  the 
inconceivable  sum  of  $3,180,000,000.  During  the  war 
the  total  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  Federal 
States  was  2,666,553  of  whom  281,000  were  killed 
The  losses  of  the  South  were  much  greater,  for  out  of 
1,074,000  men  enlisted  519,000  were  killed. 

Abraham  LiNOOLif,  President  and  "  Commander-in- 
chief "  was  laid  to  rest  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  near 
Springfield,  Illinois.  His  biographer,  Noah  Brooks, 
sums  up  his  estimate  of  his  charactor  in  these  words: 
"  He  left  a  name  to  be  remembered,  with  love  and 
honour,  as  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  Mankind." 
Merle  d'Aubigne  the  eminent  historian  says  of  him, 
"The  name  of  Lincoln  will  remain  one  of  the  greatest 
that  history  has  to  inscribe  on  its  annals." 

Ulysses  Grant,  a  distinguished  General  and  18th 
President  of  the  United  States  was  born  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  111.,  April  27th,  1822.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  he  raised 
a  company  and  marched  with  it  to  Springfield,  and 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Federal  army 
during  the  whole  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1868,  and  re-elected 
in  1873.  He  died  at  Mount  Macgregor,  near  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  July  23rd,  1885. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  leader  of  the  Southern  partv 
was  born  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  1808.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  was  inaugurated  in  1862.  He  did  all  he 
could  in  that  capacity  to  bring  about  a  successful  issue 
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of  the  atruggle.  He  waa  taken  prisoner  in  Southern 
Georgia  in  1865,  was  confined  to  Portresa  Munroe  for 
two  yeara,  and  then  released  on  bail.  He  waa  in- 
cluded in  the  general  amneaty  in  1868.  In  1880  he 
published  a  history  of  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
New  Orleana,  December  6th,  1889,  aged  81. 

General  Robert  Lee,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Vir- 
gina,  1806,  in  1865  he  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Confederate  Armies.     Horace  Greely 
says  of  him  "  he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  a 
good  defensive  position "  the  single  point  in  which 
his  admirers  can  justify  their  claim  for  him,  of  a  rare 
military  genius.    General  L^  died  at  Lexington, 
Oct.  12, 1870.  Does  it  not  seem  like  the  irony  of  fate 
that  General  Lee's  beautiful  mansion,  and  410  acres 
ofland,  at  Arlington  Heights,  overlooking  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  whole  City  of  Washington,  was  acquired 
by  the  Pedoral  Government,  and  converted  into  a  Na. 
tional  military  cemetery.    Here  are  buried  16,000  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  and  others  since  then. 
Two  thousand  were  buried  in  a  heap,  and  a  great 
stone  erected  to  the  meo-ory  of  the  "unknown  dead." 
All  the  others  are  ranged  in  long  parallel  rows,  each 
with  a  little  head  stone,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  soldier  and  the  date  of  his  death.   Hand- 
some monuments  also  to  officers  of  Army  and  Navy. 
Near  the  house  is  a  **  Round  Temple  of  Pame,"  on 
the  pillars  of  which  are  the  names  of  illustrious  dead 
not    buried    here.      Washington,  Lincoln,  Garfield, 
Jackson,  etc. 
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The  c«u«e  f.f  tbi^  w*r   w-w  .j  8corit..r.t  a:aon^  the 
l.ill!U.<Un-<   aga,n«t    {h*>    Gowrameni    of    th«    South 
African  Ropiiblic  ;  thev  cluiro-d  that  thov  wen-  faxed 
uiiinerc;fullv,>irui  •ii,;..ale.l  to  Briiuiu  to 'protect  them 
•  n  thf  11  rights.    Leirnin^  th.it  Hnlaia  wks  -cndin^-  out 
addHi.<a»l  tr.»pa  to  Africa,  P^suient  Kri.-er   i  .snoj 
an  ultimatum  calling  on  Britairr  to  withdraw  i^nine- 
diately  ht-r  tr.Mn>8  in  md  on  th,«  way  to  South  Africa; 
on  her  failing  to  do  (liie.  t  niii«  ..;  w^r  w.Mild   J,e  de' 
clared      Tf.iK    t!h,,ii*«wti    5,*»    /*;|^t"d,    lh«.    S.-)uth 
Afncaa  Kfcp,i»,!;c.  aidtd  bj  sht-  itvmn^^  Kre-  x -»!.<?,  lu- 
vaded    NmaI,  ,kr..!    fU    war    wiw.    vmoM/n.i  d      TL- 
Bo^M  in  cot.jii.n^iiw.   w     .     h^   iam.,*.  I VWt-t.  suc- 
ceeded in  per,n*<,g   t&^  «b,*w   .*fai?al,i«   Unu^L  forc^ 
under  :^ir  Oeor^^e  Wirt.,  .n   ■  ,«.,   ,,|   f.a.iy^,aith 

which  WHS  relieved  nl'u,,    ■  .,  aTu  i  Hit 

Redveres  BuUer.  with  a  lari.  .         ,       ..    hn.ugh 

on©  o*" the  h»rd«»t  cPTupaign.?  ol  tU  «»r      Pmr  t,^  this 
period  of  the  w*r  e\(en*«ive  o^hjrjktum*  wirr.  earned 
ou  in  '::ape  Colony,  wh.jro  Lord  .VCnthuen,  w,is  ,.)poscU 
to  Tronj^,  one   of  the    most    famous  fighters  uf   the 
Transvaal.     Kiml^^rjev   *a^  Kft.eiged,  and  the  whofc 
northern  parL  jf  the  Cdoiiy  overrun   by   the    B,»r 
forces.     Methuen's  advance  to  the  relief  of  Kirnber!\. 
was  the  occasion  for  some  of  the   bloodiest  battN-«  oV 
the  war,  .Modder  River  and   Magt-r-fuotein,  »r,d    h« 
did  nat  -u(h>3ed  in  hi*ubj»'ct   i;ulji  »fter  Lord  Hoh*»m 
had  taken  over  the  wmmand  of  all   Brifinh  i.f,.p^  „, 
Soiuh  Africa.    Canada,  Au*trali«,  md  ^cm  J^fS-iiWid, 
hi»d  already  furnished  con  tinker  in 
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Thi  South  AraioAK  Wai. 
1899-1902. 
The  cause  of  this  war  wa«  diaoontent  among  the 
Uitlandera  against  the  Government  of   the  South 
African  Republic ;  they  claimed  that  they  were  taxed 
unnaercifully,  and  appealed  toBritoin  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights.   Learning  that  Britain  was  sending  out 
additional  troops  to  Africa,  President  Kruger  issued 
an  ultimatum  calling  on  Britain  to  withdraw  imme- 
diately her  troops  in  and  on  the  way  to  South  Africa  • 
on  her  failing  to  do  this,  a  state  of  war  would  be  de- 
clared.   This   ultimatum   was  rejected,  the   South 
African  Republic,  aided  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  in- 
vaded  Natal,  and  the  war  was  commenced.    The 
Boers  m  conjunction  with  the  famous  DeWet,  suc- 
ceeded in  penning  the  whole  available  British  force 
under  Sir  George  White,  in  the  town  of  Ladysmith, 
which  was  relieved  after  four  months,  only  after  Sir 
Redveres  Buller,  with  a  large  army,  had  gone  through 
one  of  the  hardest  campaigns  of  the  war.    During  this 
period  of  the  war  extensive  operations  were  carried 
on  in  Gape  Colony,  where  Lord  Methuen,  was  opposed 
to  Cronj^,  one  of  the  most  famous  fighters  of  the 
Transvaal.    Kimberiey  was  beseiged,  and  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  Colony  overrun  by  the    Boer 
forces.    Methuen's  advance  to  the  relief  of  Kimberly 
was  the  occasion  for  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
the  war,  Modder  River  and  Magersfontein,  and  he 
did  not  succeed  in  his  object  until  aftor  Lord  Roberts 
had  taken  over  the  command  of  all  British  troops  in 
South  Africa.    Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
had  already  furnished  contingents. 
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Tht  woond  period  of  the  wnr  uurked  RoberU 
•dTMce  through  the  Orange  Free  Stete  to  Pretoria. 

ii[fK^io!ir«'*f'""^  •'  P«~rdeberg,  and  on  March 
16th,  1900,  Roberts  entered  Bloomfontein ;  on  June 
6th  he  wae  in  Pretoria.  This  advance  wae  acoom. 
PMied  with  ievere  fighting.  Sir  John  French,  Ian 
Hamilton  and  Baden  Powel  proving  their  worth  at 
■oldiere,  the  laat  named  being  the  defender  of  Mafe- 
king  in  ite  leven  months'  aeige. 

At  this  juncture  Paul  Kruger,  President  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  left  the  country,  -^hich  he  had 
ruined,  and  died  at  Clarence,  Switaerlaud,  July  1904. 
leaving  18,700,000.  He  was  buried  at  Pretoria  w-h 
military  honours,  by  order  of  King  Edward. 

In  Dec.  1900,  General  Robarts  returned  to  Eng- 
Und,  and  Lord  Kitchener  took  over  the  command. 
No  groat  successes  on  either  side  seemed  to  have  been 
gained,  and  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare  followed.  So 
matters  stood  until  the  end  of  1901,  Kitchener's  block- 
houee  system  approached  perfection.  The  Boers  were 
dnven  into  areas,  surrounded  by  blockhouses  con- 
neoted  with  barbed  wire.  Seeing  further  resistence 
to  be  unless,  in  May  1901,  DeWet,  Botha,  Delarey, 
Steyn,  Meyer,  and  others  laid  aside  their  rifles-not 
without  honor,  in  the  greatest  war  that  Britain  had 
undertaken  since  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  British  losses  during  the  war  were  6774 
killed  and  22,829  wounded ;  of  the  Boers  4000  killed 
and  40,000  were  priaioners  at  the  end  of  the  war  in 
May  31st,  1902.  The  result  of  it  all  was,  that  the 
Transvaal  was  added  to  the  number  of  Great  Britain's 
already  numerous  colonies. 

Among  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Magersfontein,  was 
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»ul*rance  through  the  Orurig.-   Kr.  i-  S-atv   lo   I'l   ♦  ri* 

I'th,  1:m.O,  UuU-.U  enferH   Uiu..,„f,,.i.nn  ■  on  Jumo 
"ih  he   vva.  in   Pr^N.r,.       Th,,  .d-a.ue   w.,,  ,,..,.». 
pauiod  H.th  ......r.  »i.hf..«      <,»   .,„j,o   p,..„..,,    j^,. 
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'V-     fa*    ■        ■ 
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ruUM-l.  »..(»  ,i,ed  .It  <'iir.Mi.-....Swuz<r1«:  ,i.  July  I'^mj 
l«<iv.r...  |;},70U,000  Jle  .,,  i,,n«^  at  froloria  *  -th 
milu.iry  honuiir-,  l.y  order  uf  King  EdwR-i 

In  D.C.  lOno.  (;.,ne.al  R.-heit;  returned  |..  Kok- 
land,  and  Lord  Kitchener  took  over  th,.  .-..mniand 
No  great  mcc,,HH^H  tn,  oUher  sid-  Hecinod  tu  h  iv,-  ...«., 
gaiii.'d.and  a  «pec-;..  ofgn,  vilh,  ^VHrHire  folhm^.d.  8u 
jimttfr.  stood  ur.ti!  the  t- s.d  .,}'  I'If.i.  Kitc!icM..-r  .  Wa.-k- 
hoi.;«..  8y«(em  a|)proac};t.d  perfec.nn  Tlw  K..».r*  w*-e 
driven  in'o  areas,  murouiuied  1)V  b!o.-khu..Ho.H  ,...». 
nected  with  b.rUd  w.re  SWing  further  r.,,Ht..nce 
t'»}.e  u*.'.«,,  ,a  May  1901,1),. Wot,  Botha,  Dolarev, 
.■51.;.  a.  M,    .M-.  ^,,,1  ,,ther«  laid  aside  theii    riH^.i-not 
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General  Wanchope,  who  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  sor- 
rowing soldiers  of  the  "Black  Watch"  amid  the 

rro™''"lu*';!."v  **^  ****  ^  ^^'>  December  Uth, 
1899,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Canadian  Contingent  who  took  part  in  the 
war,  consisted  of  884  officers  and  7,988  men,  the  toUl 
being  8,872,  the  deaths  numbered  224,  and  the 
wounded  252,  these  figures  include  Strathcona's  Horse 
in  which  there  were  81  officers  and  566  men,  the 
deaths  numbering  26  and  the  woUnded  24.  A  further 
draft  of  80  Canadians  under  Captoin  Woodside 
reached  Durban  after  peace  had  been  proclaimed. 
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